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If you're human, you can't keep a thing around the house. 


You're always losing things and never finding them and you go 
charging through the place, yelling, cross-examining, blaming. 


That's the way it is in all families. 


Just one warning---don't try to figure out where all those things have 
gone or who might have taken them. If you have any notion of 
investigating, forget it. You'll be happier! I'll tell you how it was with 
me. 


I'd bought the sheet of stamps on my way home from the office so | 
could mail out the cheques for the monthly bills. But 


I'd just sat down to write the cheques when Marge and Lewis 


Shaw dropped over. | don't care much for Lewis and he barely 
tolerates me. But Marge and Helen are good friends, and they got to 
talking, and the Shaws stayed all evening. 


Lewis told me about the work he was doing at his research 
laboratory out at the edge of town. | tried to switch him off to 
something else, but he kept right on. | suppose he's so interested in 
his work that he figures everyone else must be. But | don't know a 
thing about electronics and | can't tell a microgauge from a 
microscope. 


It was a fairly dismal evening and the worst of it was that | couldn't 
say so. Helen would have jumped all over me for being antisocial. 


So, the next evening after dinner, | went into the den to write the 
cheques and, of course, the stamps were gone. 


| had left the sheet on top of the desk and now the desk was bare 
except for one of the Bildo-Bloeks that young Bill had outgrown 
several years before, but which still turn up every now and then in 
the most unlikely places. 

| looked around the room. Just in case they might have blown off the 
desk, | got down on my hands and knees and searched under 
everything. There was no sign of the stamps. 


| went into the living room, where Helen was curled up in a chair, 
watching television. 


"| haven't seen them, Joe," she said. "They must be where you left 
them." 


It was exactly the kind of answer | should have expected. 
"Bill might know," | said. 


"He's scarcely been in the house all day. When he does show up, 
you've got to speak to him." "What's the matter now?" 


"It's this trading business. He traded off that new belt we got him for 
a pair of spurs." 


"| can't see anything wrong in that. When I was a kid .... " 

"It's not just the belt," she said. "He's traded everything. 

And the worst of it is that he always seems to get the best of it." 
"The kid's smart." 

"If you take that attitude, Joe .... " 


"It's not my attitude," | said. "It's the attitude of the whole business 
world. When Bill grows up .... " 


"When he grows up, he'll be in prison. Why, the way he trades, you'd 
swear he was training to be a con man !" "All right, I'll talk to him." 


| went back into the den because the atmosphere wasn't exactly as 
friendly as it might have been and, anyhow, | had to 


send out those cheques, stamps or no stamps. 


| got the pile of bills and the cheque-book and the fountain pen out of 
the drawer. | reached out and picked up the Bildo-Block to put it to 
one side, so I'd have a good, clear space to work on. But the 
moment | picked it up, | Knew that this thing was no Bildo-Block. 


It was the fight size and weight and was black and felt like plastic, 
except that it was slicker than any plastic | had ever felt. 


It felt as if it had oil on it, only it didn't. 
| set it down in front of me and pulled the desk lamp closer. 


But there wasn't much to see. It still looked like one of the Bildo- 
Blocks. 


Turning it around, | tried to make out what it was. On the second 
turn, | saw the faint oblong depression along one side of it--a very 
shallow depression, almost like a scratch. 


| looked at it a little closer and could see that the depression was 
machined and that within it was a faint red line. | could have sworn 
the red line flickered just a little. | held it there, ' studying it, and could 
detect no further flicker. Either the red had faded or | had been 
seeing things to start with, for after a few seconds | couldn't be sure 
there was any line at all. 


| figured it must have been something Bill had picked up or traded 
for. The kid is more than half pack-rat, but there's nothing wrong with 
that, nor with the trading, either, for all that Helen says. It's just the 
first signs of good business sense. 


| put the block over to one side of the desk and went on with the 
cheques. The next day, during lunch hour, | bought some more 
stamps so | could mail them. And off and on, all day, | wondered 
what could have happened to that sheet of stamps. 


| didn't think at all about the block that had the oily feel. 


Possibly | would have forgotten it entirely, except that when | got 
home, the fountain pen was missing. 


| went into the den to get the pen and there the pen was, lying on top 
of the desk where I'd left it the night before. Not that | remembered 
leaving it there. But when | saw it there, | remembered having 
forgotten to put it back into the drawer. 


| picked it up. It wasn't any pen. It felt like a cylinder of cork, but 
much too heavy to be any kind of cork. Except that it was heavier 
and smaller, it felt something--somehow-like a fly rod. 


Thinking of how a fly rod felt, | gave my hand a twitch, the way you 
do to cast a line, and suddenly it seemed to be, in fact, a fly rod. It 
apparently had been telescoped and now it came untelescoped and 
lengthened out into what might have been a rod. But the funny thing 
about it was that it went out only about four feet and then 
disappeared into thin air. 


Instinctively, | brought it up and back to free the tip from wherever it 
might be. | felt the slack take up against a sudden weight and | knew 
| had something on the other end of it. Just like a fish feels, only it 
wasn't fighting. 


Then, as quickly as it happened, it unhappened. | felt the tension 
snap off and the weight at the other end was gone and the rod had 
telescoped again and | held in my hand the thing that looked like a 
fountain pen. 


| laid it down carefully on the desk, being very certain to make no 
more casting motions, and it wasn't until then that | saw my hand 


was shaking. 


| sat down, goggling at the thing that looked like the missing fountain 
pen and the other thing that looked like a Bildo-Block. 


And it was then, while | was looking at the two of them, that | saw, 
out of the corner of my eye, the little white dot in the centre of the 
desk. 


It was on the exact spot where the bogus pen had lain and more 
than likely, | imagined, the exact spot where I'd found the Bildo-Block 
the night before. It was about a quarter of an inch in diameter and it 
looked like ivory. 


| put out my thumb and rubbed it vigorously, but the dot would not 
rub off. | closed my eyes so the dot would have a chance to go away, 
and then opened them again, real quick, to surprise it ff it hadn't. It 
still was there. 


| bent over the desk to examine it. | could see it was inlaid in the 
wood, and an excellent job of inlaying, too. | couldn't find even the 
faintest line of division between the wood and the dot. 


It hadn't been there before; | was sure of that. If it had been, | would 
have noticed it. What's more, Helen would have noticed it, for she's 
hell on dirt and forever after things with a dusting cloth. And to cinch 
the fact that it had not been there 


And no one sold a thing that looked like a fountain pen but could 
become a fly rod, the business end of which disappeared and 
hooked a thing you couldn't even see--and which, the next time, 
might bring in whatever it had caught instead of losing it. 

Helen called to me from the living room. "Joe." 

"Yeah. What is it?" 


"Did you talk to Bill?" 


"Bill? About what?" 
"About the trading." 
"No. | guess | forgot." 


"Well, you'll have to. lie's at it again. He traded Jimmy out of that new 
bicycle. Gave him a lot of junk. | made him give back the bicycle. 


"I'll have a talk with him," | promised again. 


But I'm afraid | wasn't paying as close attention to the ethics of the 
situation as | should have been.. 


You couldn't keep a thing around the house. You were always losing 
this or that. You knew just where you'd put it and you were sure it 
was there and then, when you went to look for it, it had disappeared. 


It was happening everywhere--things being lost and never turning 
up. 


But other things weren't left in their places--at least not that you 
heard about. 


Although maybe there had been times when things had been left that 
a man might pick up and examine and not know what they were and 
puzzle over, then toss in a comer somewhere and forget. 


Maybe, | thought, the junkyards of the world were loaded with 
outlandish blocks and crazy fishing rods. 


| got up and went into the living-room, where Helen had turned on 
the television set. 


She must have seen that something had me upset, because she 
asked, "What's the matter now?" "I can't find the fountain-pen." 


She laughed at me. "Honestly, Joe, you're the limit. You're always 
losing things." 


That night, | lay awake after Helen went to sleep and all | coul4 think 
about was the dot upon the desk. A dot, perhaps, that said: Put it 
right here, pardner, and we will make a swop. 


And, thinking of it, | wondered what would happen if someone moved 
the desk. 


| lay there for a long time, trying not to worry, trying to tell myself it 
didn't matter, that | was insane to think what | was thinking. 


But | couldn't get it out of my mind. 


So | finally got up and sneaked out of the bedroom and, feeling like a 
thief in my own house, headed for the den. 


| closed the door, turned on the desk lamp and took a quick look to 
see if the dot was still there. It was. 


| opened the desk drawer and hunted for a pencil and couldn't find 
one, but | finally found one of Bill's crayons. | got down on my knees 
and carefullymarked the floor around the desk legs, so that, if the 
desk were moved, | could put it back again. 


Then, pretending | had no particular purpose for doing it, | laid the 
crayon precisely on the dot. 


In the morning, | sneaked a look into the den and the crayon was still 
there. | went to work a little easier in my mind, for by then rd 
managed to convince myself that it was all imagination. 


But that evening, after dinner, | went back into the den and the 
crayon was gone. 


In its place was a triangular contraption with what appeared to be 
lenses set in each angle, and with a framework of some sort of 
metal, holding in place what apparently was a suction cup in the 
centre of the triangle. 


While | was looking at it, Helen came to the door. "Marge and | are 
going to see a movie," she said. "Why don't you go over and have a 
beer with Lewis?" 


"With that stuffed shirt?" 

"What's the matter with Lewis?" 

"Nothing, | guess." | didn't feel up to a family row right then. 
"What's that you've got?" she asked. 

"| don't know. Just something | found." 


"Well, don't you start bringing home all sorts of junk, the way Bill 
does. One of you is enough to clutter up the house.” 


| sat there, looking at the triangle, and the only thing | could figure 
out was that it might be a pair of glasses. The suction cup in the 
centre might hold it on the wearer's face and, while that might seem 
a funny way to wear a pair of glasses, it made sense when you 
thought about it. But if that were true, it meant that the wearer had 
three eyes, set in a triangle in his face. 


| sat around for quite a while after Helen left, doing a lot of thinking. 
And what | was thinking was that even ifl didn't care too much about 
Lewis, he was the only man | knew who might be able to help me 
out. 


So | put the bogus fountain-pen and the three-eyed glasses in the 
drawer and put the counterfeit Bildo-Block in my pocket and went 
across the street. 


Lewis had a bunch of blueprints spread out on the kitchen table, and 
he started to explain them to me. | did the best | could to act as if | 
understood them. Actually, | didn't know head nor tail of it. 


Finally, | was able to get a word in edgeways and | pulled the block 
out of my pocket and put it on the table. "what is that?" | asked. 


| expected him to say right off it was just a child's block. But he 
didn't. There must have been something about it to tip him off that it 
wasn't just a simple block. That comes, of course, of having a 
technical education. 

Lewis picked the block up and turned it around in his fingers. 

"What's it made of?" he asked me, sounding excited. 


| shook my head. "I don't know what it is or what it's made of or 
anything about it. | just found it." 


"This is something I've never seen before." Then he spotted the 
depression in one side of it and | could see | had him hooked. "Let 
me take it down to the shop. We'll see what we can learn." 


| knew what he was after, of course. If the block was something new, 
he wanted a chance to go over it--but that didn't bother me any. | had 
a hunch he wouldn't find out too much about it. 


We had a couple more beers and | went home. | hunted up an old 
pair of spectacles and put them on the desk right over the dot. 


| was listening to the news when Helen came in. She said she was 
glad I'd spent the evening with Lewis, that | should try to get to know 
him better and that, once | got to know him better, 


| might like him. She said, since she and Marge were such good 
friends, it was a shame Lewis and | didn't hit it off. 


"Maybe we will," | said and let it go at that. 

The next afternoon, Lewis called me at the office. 
"Where'd you get that thing?" he asked. 

"Found it," | said. 


"Have any idea what it is?" 


"Nope," | told him cheerfully. "That's why | gave it to you." 


"It'S powered in some way and it's meant to measure something. 
That depression in the side must be a gauge. Colour seems to be 
used as an indicator. At any rate, the colour line in the depression 
keeps changing all the time. Not much, but enough so you can say 
there's some change." 


"Next thing is to find out what it's measuring." 
"Joe, do you know where you can get another of them?" 
"No, | don't." 


"It's this way," he said. "We'd like to get into this one, to see what 
makes it tick, but we can't find any way to open it. We oould break 
into it, probably, but we're afraid to do that. We might damage it. Or it 
might explode. If we had another ....""Sorry, Lewis. | don't know 
where to get another." 


He had to let it go at that. 
| went home that evening grinning to myself, thinking about 


Lewis. The guy was fit to be tied. He wouldn't sleep until he found 
out what the thing was, now that he'd started on it. It probably would 
keep him out of my hair for a week or so. 


| went into the den. The glasses still were on the desk. | stood there 
for a moment, looking at them, wondering what was wrong. Then | 
saw that the lenses had a pinkish shade. 


| picked them up, noticing that the lenses had been replaced by the 
kind in the triangular pair | had found there the night before. 


Just then, Helen came into the room and | could tell, even before she 
spoke, that she had been waiting for me. 


"Joe Adams," she demanded, "what have you been up to?" 


"Not a thing," | told her. 
"Marge says you got Lewis all upset." 
"It doesn't take a lot to upset him." 


"There's something going on," she insisted, "and | want to know what 
it is." 


| Knew I was licked. "I've been trading." 
"Trading! After all I've said about Bill?’ 
"But this is different." 

"Trading is trading,” she said flatly. 


Bill came in the front door, but he must have heard his mother say 
"trading", for he ducked out again. | yelled for him to come back. 


"| want both of you to sit down and listen to me," | said. 


"You can ask questions and offer suggestions and give me hell after 
I'm through." 


So we sat down, all three of us, and had a family pow-wow. 


It took quite a bit to make Helen believe what | had to tell, but | 
pointed out the dot in the desk and showed them the triangular 
glasses and the pair of glasses that had been refitted with the pink 
lenses and sent back to me. By that time, she was ready to admit 
there was something going on. Even so, she was fairly well burned 
up at me for marking up the floor around the desk legs. 


| didn't show either her or Bill the pen that was a fishing-rod, for | 
was scared of that. Flourish it around a bit and there was no telling 
what would happen. 


Bill was interested and excited, of course. This was trading, which 
was right down his alley. 


| cautioned both of them not to say a word about it. Bill wouldn't, for 
he was hell on secrets and special codes. But bright and early in the 
morning, Helen would probably swear 


Marge to secrecy, then tell her all about it and there wasn't a thing 
that | could do or say to stop her. 


Bill wanted to put the pink-lensed spectacles on right away, to see 
how they were different from any other kind. | wouldn't let him. | 
wanted to put those specs on myself, but | was afraid to, if you want 
to know the truth. 


When Helen went out to the kitchen to get dinner, Bill and | held a 
strategy session. For a ten-year-old, Bill had a lot of good ideas. We 
agreed that we ought to get some system into the trading, because, 
as Bill pointed out, the idea of swopping sight unseen was a risky 
sort of business. A fellow ought to have some say in what he was 
getting in return. 


But to arrive at an understanding with whoever we were trading with 
meant that we'd have to set up some sort of communication system. 
And how do you communicate with someone you don't know the first 
thing about, except that perhaps it has three eyes? 


Then Bill hit upon what seemed a right idea. What we needed, he 
said, was a catalogue. If you were going to trade with someone, the 
logical first step would be to let them know what you had to trade. 


To be worth anything in such a circumstance, it would have to be an 
illustrated catalogue. And even then it might be worthless, for how 
could we be sure that the Trader on the other side of the desk would 
know what a picture was? Maybe he'd never seen a picture before. 
Maybe he saw differently--not so much physically, although that was 
possible, too, but from a different viewpoint and with totally alien 
concepts. 


But it was the only thing we had to go on, so we settled down to work 
up a catalogue. Bill thought we should draw one, but neither of us 
was any good at drawing. | suggested illustrations from magazines. 
But that wasn't too hot an idea, either, for pictures of items in the 
magazine ads are usually all prettied up, designed to catch the eye. 


Then Bill had a top-notch idea. "You know that kid dictionary Aunt 
Ethel gave me? Why don't we send that to them? It's got a lot of 
pictures and not much reading in it, and that's important. The reading 
might confuse them." 


So we went into his room and started looking through all the junk he 
had, searching for the dictionary. But we ran across one of the old 
ABC books he'd had when he was just a toddler and decided it was 
even better than the dictionary. It had good clear pictures and almost 
no reading at all. You know the kind of book | mean--A for apple, B 
for ball and so forth. 


We took the book into the den and put it on the desk, centring it on 
the dot, then went out to dinner. 


In the morning the book had disappeared and that was a little odd. 
Up until then, nothing had disappeared from the desk until late in the 
day. 


Early that afternoon, Lewis called me up. 'Tin coming down to see 
you, Joe. Is there a bar handy where the two of us can be alone?" 


| told him there was one only a block from me and said I'd meet him 
there. 


| got a few things cleared away, then left the office, figuring I'd go 
over to the bar and have a quick one before Lewis showed up. 


| don't know how he did it, but he was there ahead of me, back ina 
comer booth. He must have broken every traffic regulation on the 
books. 


He had a couple of drinks waiting for us and was all huddled over, 
like a conspirator. He was a bit out of breath, as he had every right to 
be. 


"Marge told me," he said. 
"| suspected she would.” 
"There could be a mint in it, Joe !" 


"That's what | thought, too. That's why I'm willing to give you ten per 
cent..." 


"Now look here," squawked Lewis. "You can't pull a deal like that. | 
wouldn't touch it for less than fifty." 


‘Tin letting you in on it," | said, "because you're a neighbout. | don't 
know beans about this technical business. I'm getting stuff | don't 
understand and | need some help to find out what it is, but | can 
always go to someone else .... " 


It took us three drinks to get the details settled--35 per cent for him, 
65 for me. 


"Now that that's settled," | said, "suppose you tell me what you 
found." 


"Found?" 


"That block | gave you. You wouldn't have tom down here and had 
the drinks all set up and waiting if you hadn't found something." 


"Well, as a matter of fact .... " 


"Now just a minute," | warned him. "We're going to put this in the 
contract--any failure to provide full and complete analysis .... " 


"What contract?" 


"We're going to have a contract drawn up, so either of us can sue 
the other within an inch of his life for breaking it." 


Which is a hell of a way to start out a business venture, but it's the 
only way to handle a slippery little skate like Lewis. 


So he told me what he'd found. "It's an emotions gauge. 
That's awkward terminology, | Know, but it's the best | can think of." 
"What does it do?" 


"It tells how happy you are or how sad or how much you hate 
someone." 


"Oh, great," | said, disappointed. "What good is a thing like that? | 
don't need a gauge to tell me if I'm sore or glad or anything." 


He waxed practically eloquent. "Don't you see what an instrument 
like that would mean to psychiatrists? It would tell more about 
patients than they'd ever be willing to tell about themselves. It could 
be used in mental institutions and it might be important in gauging 
reactions for the entertainment business, politics, law-enforcement 
and Lord knows what else." 


' "No kidding! Then let's start marketing!" 
"The only thing is .... " 
"yes?" 


"We can't manufacture them," he said frustratedly. "We haven't got 
the materials and we don't know how they're made. 


You'll have to trade for them." 


"| can't. Not right away, that is. First I've got to be able to make the 
Traders understand what | want, and then I'll have to find out what 
they're willing to trade them for." 


"You have some other stuff?" 
"A few things." 
"You better turn them over to me." 


"Some that could be dangerous. Anyhow, it all belongs to me. I'll give 
you what | want, when I want and .... " 


We were off again. 
We finally wound up by adjourning to an attorney's office. 


We wrote up a contract that is probably one of the legal curiosities of 
all time. 


I'm convinced the attorney thought, and still thinks, both of us are 
crazy, but that's the least of my worries now. 


The contract said | was to turn over to Lewis, for his determination of 
its technical and merchandisable nature, at least 90 per cent of 
certain items, the source of which | alone controlled, and with the 
further understanding that said source was to remain at all times 
under my exclusive control. The other 10 per cent might, without 
prejudice, be withheld from his examination, with the party of the first 
part having sole authority to make determination of which items 
should constitute the withheld 10 per cent. 


Upon the 90 per cent of the items supplied him, the party of the 
second part was to make a detailed analysis, in writing, 
accompanied by such explanatory material as was necessary to the 
complete understanding of the party of the first part, within no more 
than three months after receipt, at the end of which time the items 
reverted solely to the ownership of the party of the first part. Except 
that such period of examination and determination might be 
extended, under a mutual agreement made in writing, for any stated 
time. 


Under no circumstances should the party of the second part conceal 
from the party of the first part any findings he might have made upon 
any of the items covered by the agreement, and that such 
concealment, should it occur, should be considered sufficient cause 
for action for the recovery of damages. That under certain conditions 
where some of the items might be found to be manufacturable, they 
could be manufactured under the terms of clauses A, B and C, 
section XII of this agreement. 


Provisions for a sales organization to market any of said items shall 
be set up and made a part of this agreement. That any proceeds 
from such sales shall be divided as follows: 65 per cent to the party 
of the first part (me, in case you've gotten lost, which is 
understandable), and 35 per cent to the party of the second part 
(Lewis); costs to be apportioned accordingly. 


There were a lot more details, of course, but that gives you an idea. 


We got home from the attorney's office, without either of us knifing 
the other, and found Marge over at my place. Lewis went in with me 
to have a look at the desk. 


Apparently the Trader had received the ABC book all right and had 
been able to understand why it was sent, for there, lying on the desk, 
was a picture cut out of the book. Well, not cut out, exactly--it looked 
more as though it had been burned out. 


The picture on the desk was Z for zebra. 
Lewis stared worriedly at it. "Now we're really in a fix." 


"Yeah," | admitted. "I don't Know what the market price is, but they 
can't be cheap." 


"Figure it out---expedition, safari, cages, ship, rail, fodder, keeper. 
You think we can switch him to something else?" "I don't see how. 
He's put in his order." 


Bill came wandering in and wanted to know what was up. 


When | glumly told him, he said cheerfully, "Aw, that's the whole trick 
in trading, Pop. If you got a bum jack-knife you want to trade, you 
unload it on somebody who doesn't know what a good knife is like." 


Lewis didn't get it, but | did. "That's right! He doesn't know a zebra is 
an animal, or, if he does, how big it is !" 


"Sure," Bill said confidently. "All he saw was a picture." 


It was five o'clock then, but the three of us went uptown and 
shopped. Bill found a cheap bracelet charm about the size of the 
drawing in the book. When it comes to junk like that, my kid knows 
just where it's sold and how much it costs. | considered making him 
a junior partner in charges of such emergencies, with about I0 per 
cent share or so--out of Lewis's 35 per cent, of course--but | was 
sure Lewis wouldn't hold still for that. | decided instead to give Bill a 
dollar a week allowance, said compensation to commence 
immediately upon our showing a profit. 


Well, we had Z for zebra--provided the Trader was satisfied with a 
little piece of costume jewellery. It was lucky, | thought, that it hadn't 
been Z for zephyr. 


The rest of the alphabet was easy, yet | couldn't help but kick myseff 
over all the time we were wasting. Of all the unworthy catalogues we 
might have sent, that ABC book was the worst. 


But until the Trader had run through the whole list, | was afraid to 
send another for fear of confusing him. 


So | sent him an apple and a ball and a small doll for a girl and toy 
cat and toy dog, and so on, and then | lay awake nights wondering 
what the Trader would make of them. | could picture him trying to 
learn the use of a rubber doll or cat. 


I'd given Lewis the two pairs of glasses, but had held back the 
fountain-pen fishing-rod, for | was still scared of that one. He had 
turned over the emotion gauge to a psychiatrist to try out in his 
practice as a sort of field test. 


Marge and Helen, knowing that Lewis and | had entered into some 
kind of partnership, were practically inseparable now. 


Helen kept telling me how glad she was that | had finally recognized 
what a sterling fellow Lewis was. | suppose Lewis heard the same 
thing about me from Marge. 


Bill went around practically busting to do some bragging. 
But Bill is a great little businessman and he kept his mouth shut. 
| told him about the allowance, of course. 


Lewis was all for trying to ask the Trader for a few more of the 
emotion gauges. He had a draughtsman at the plant draw up a 
picture of the gauge and he wanted me to send it through to indicate 
that we were interested in it. 


But | told him not to try to rush things. While the emotion gauge 
might be a good deal, we should sample what the Trader had to offer 
before we made up our minds. 


The Trader, apparently certain now that someone was cooperating 
with him, had dropped his once-a-day trade schedule’ and was open 
for business around the clock. After he had run through the list in the 
ABC book, he sent back a couple of blank pages from the book with 
very crude drawings on them-drawings that looked as if they had 
been made with crumbly charcoal. Lewis drew a series of pictures, 
showing how a pencil worked, and we sent the Trader a ream of 
paper and a gross of sharpened pencils, then sat back to wait. 


We waited a week and were getting sort of edgy, when back came 
the entire ream of paper, with each sheet covered on both sides with 


all kinds of drawings. So we sent him a mail-order catalogue, figuring 
that would hold him for a while, and settled down to try to puzzle out 
the drawings he had made. 


There wasn't a single thing that made any sense at all--not even to 
Lewis. He'd study some of the drawings, then paced up and down 
the room, pulling his hair and twitching his ears. 


Then he'd study the drawings some more. 
To me, it all looked plain Rube Goldbergish. 


Finally, we figured we might as well forget about the catalogue idea, 
for the time being at least, and we started feeding all sorts of stuff 
through the desk--scissors, dishes, shoes, jackknives, mucilage, 
cigars, paper clips, erasers, spoons--almost anything that was 
handy. It wasn't the scientific way, | know, but we didn't have the time 
to get very methodical about it and, until we had a chance to work 
out a more sensible programme, we figured we might as well try the 
shotgun method. 


And the Trader started shooting things back at us. We'd sit for hours 
and feed stuff through to him and then he'd shoot stuff back at us 
and we had the damnedest pile of junk heaped all over the place you 
ever laid eyes on. 


We rigged up a movie camera and took a lot of film of the spot on 
the desk where the exchange was going on. We spent a lot of time 
viewing that film, slowing it down and even stopping it, but it didn't 
tell us anything at all. When the stuffdisappeared or appeared, it just 
disappeared or appeared. One frame it would be there, the next 
frame it would be gone. 


Lewis cancelled all his other work and used the lab for nothing but 
trying to puzzle out the gadgets that we got. Most of them we 
couldn't crack at all. | imagine they were useful in some way, but we 
never managed to learn how. 


There was the perfume bottle, for example. That is what we called it, 
anyhow. But there was a suspicion in our minds that the perfume 
was simply a secondary effect, that the so-called bottle was 
designed for some other purpose entirely. 


Lewis and his boys were studying it down at the lab, trying to make 
out some rhyme or reason for it, and somehow they turned it on. 
They worked for three days, the last two in gas masks, trying to turn 
it off again. When the smell got so bad that people began calling the 
police, we took the contraption out into the country and buried it. 
Within a few days, all the vegetation in the area was dead. All the 
rest of the summer, the boys from the agricultural department at the 
university ran around, practically frothing at the mouth trying to find 
the cause. 


There was the thing that might have been a clock of some sort, 
although it might just as easily have been something else. 


If it was a clock, the Trader had a time system that would drive you 
nuts, for it would measure the minutes or hours or whatever they 
were like lightning for a while, then barely move for an entire day. 


Andthere was the one you'd point at something and press a certain 
spot on it--not a button or a knob or anything as crass and 
mechanical as that, just a certain spot--and there'd be just a big 
blank spot in the landscape. But when you stopped pressing, the 
landscape would come back again, unchanged. 


We filed it away in the darkest corner of the laboratory safe, with a 
big red tag on it marked: Dangerous! Don't Monkey with This! 


But most of the items we just drew blanks on. And it kept coming all 
the time. | piled the garage full of it and started dumping it in the 
basement. Some of it | was scared of and hauled out to the dump. 


In the meantime, Lewis was having trouble with the emotion gauge. 
"It works," he said. "The psychiatrist | gave it to to try out is 


enthusiastic about it. But it seems almost impossible to get it on the 
market." 


"ff it works," | objected, handing him a can of beer, "it ought to sell." 
"In any other field, it might, but you don't handle merchandise that 
way in the medical field. Before you can put something on the 
market, you have to have it nailed down with blueprints and theory 
and field tests and such. And we can't. 

We don't know how it works. We don't know why it works. 


Until we do, no reputable medical supply house will take it on, no 
approved medical journal will advertise it, no practitioner will use it." 


"Then | guess it's out." | felt fairly blue about it, because it was the 
only thing we had that we knew how to use. 


Lewis nodded and drank his beer and was glummer than ever. 


Looking back on it, it's funny how we found the gadget that made us 
all the money. Actually, it wasn't Lewis but Helen who found it. 


Helen is a good housewife. She's always going after things with the 
vacuum and the dustcloth and she washes the woodwork so often 
and so furiously that we have to paint it every year. 

One night, we were sitting in the living-room, watching television. 
"Joe," she asked me, "did you dust the den 7" 

"Dust the den7 What would | want to do that for?" 

"Well, someone did. Maybe it was Bill." 


"Bill wouldn't be caught dead with a dustdoth in his mitt." 


"| can't understand it, Joe," she said. "I went in there to dust it and it 
was absolutely dean. Everything just shone." 


Sgt. Friday was trying to get the facts out of someone and his 
sidekick was complaining about some relatives that had come to visit 
and | didn't pay much attention at the time. 


But the next day, | got to thinking about it and | couldn't get it off my 
mind. | certainly hadn't dusted the den and it was a cinch Bill hadn't, 
yet someone had if Helen was ready to admit it was clean. 


So, that evening, | went out into the street with a pail and shovelled 
up a pailful of dirt and brought it in the house. 


Helen caught me as | was coming in the door. "What do you think 
you're doing with that?" 


"Experimenting," | told her. 
"Do it in the garage." 


"It isn't possible," | argued. "I have to find out who's been dusting the 
den." 


| knew that, if my hunch failed, I'd have alot to answer for when she 
followed me and stood in the doorway, ready to pounce. 


There was a bunch of junk from the Trader standing on the desk and 
a lot more of it in one corner. | cleared off the desk and that was 
when Bill came in. 


"What you doing, Dad?" he asked. 
"Your father's gone insane," Helen explained quietly. 


They stood there, watching me, while | took a handful of dirt and 
sprinkled it on the desk top. 


It stayed there for just an instant--and then it was gone. The top of 
the desk was spotless. 


"Bill," | said, "take one of those gadgets out to the garage." 


"Which one?" 
"It doesn't matter." 


So he took one and | spread another handful of dirt and, in a second, 
it was gone. 


Bill was back by that time and | sent him out with another gadget. 


We kept on like that for quite a while and Bill was beginning to get 
disgusted with me. But finally | sprinkled the dirt and it stayed. 


"Bill," | said, "you remember the last thing you took out?" 
"Sure." 
"Well, go out and bring it back again." 


He got it and, as soon as he reached the door of the den, the dirt 
disappeared. 


"Well, that's it," | said. 
"That's what?" asked Helen. 
| pointed to the contraption Bill had in his hand. "That. 


Throw away your vacuum cleaner. Burn up the dustcloth. Heave out 
the mop. Just have one of those in the house and .... " 


She threw herself into my arms. 

"Oh, Joe!" 

We danced a jig, the two of us. 

Then I sat around for a while, kicking myseff for tying up with Lewis, 


wondering if maybe there wasn't some way | could break the 
contract now that | had found something without any help from him. 


But | remembered all those clauses we had written in. It wouldn't 
have been any use, anyhow, for Helen was already across the 
street, telling Marge about it. 


So | phoned Lewis at the lab and he came tearing over. 
We ran field tests. 


The living-room was spotless from Bill just having walked through it, 
carrying the gadget, and the garage, where he had taken it 
momentarily, was spick-and-span. While we didn't check it, | imagine 
that an area paralleling the path he had taken from the front door to 
the garage was the only place outdoors that didn't have a speck of 
dust upon it. 


We took the gadget down in the basement and cleaned that up. We 
sneaked over to a neighbour's back yard, where we knew there was 
a lot of cement dust, held the gadget over it and in an instant there 
wasn't any cement dust. There were just a few pebbles left and the 
pebbles, | suppose, you couldn't rightly classify as dust. 


We didn't need to know any more. 


Back at the house, | broke open a bottle of Scotch I'd been saving, 
while Lewis sat down at the kitchen table and drew a sketch of the 
gadget. 


We had a drink, then went into the den and put the drawing on the 
desk. The drawing disappeared and we waited. In a few minutes, 
another one of the gadgets appeared. We waited for a while and 
nothing happened. 


"We've got to let him know we want a lot of them," | said. 


"There's no way we can," said Lewis. "We don't know his 
mathematical symbols, he doesn't know ours, and there's no sure- 
fire way to teach him. He doesn't know a single word of our language 
and we don't know a word of his." 


We went back to the kitchen and had another drink. 


Lewis sat down and drew a row &the gadgets across a sheet of 
paper, then sketched in representations of others behind them so 
that, when you looked at it, you could see that there were hundreds 
of them. 


We sent that through. 


Fourteen gadgets came back--the exact number Lewis had sketched 
in 'the first row. 


Apparently the Trader had no idea of perspective. The lines that 
Lewis had drawn to represent the other gadgets behind the first row 
didn't mean a thing to him. 


We went back to the kitchen and had a few more drinks. 


"We'll need thousands of the things,” said Lewis, holding his head in 
his hands. "I can't sit here day and night, drawing them." 


"You may have to do that," | said, enjoying myself. 
"There must be another way." 


"Why not draw a bunch of them, then mimeograph the drawing?" | 
suggested. "We could send the mimeographer sheets through to him 
in bundles." 


| hated to say it, because | was still enamoured of the idea o: sticking 
Lewis somewhere off in a corner, sentenced to a lifetime of drawing 
the same thing over and over. 


"That might work," said Lewis, brightening annoyingly 
"It's just Simple enough .... " 


"Practical is the word," | snapped. "If it were simple, you'c have 
thought of it." 


"| leave things like that to detail men." 
"You'd better |" 
It took a while and a whole bottle before we calmed down. 


Next day, we bought a mimeograph machine and Lewis drew a 
stencil with twenty-five of the gadgets on it. We ran through a 
hundred sheets and sent them through the desk. 


It worked--we were busy for several hours, getting those gadgets out 
of the way as they poured through to us. 


I'm afraid we never stopped to think about what the Trader might 
want in return for the dust-collectors. We were so excited that we 
forgot, for the moment, that this was a commercial proposition and 
not just something gratis. 


But the next afternoon, back came the mimeographed sheets we'd 
sent through and, on the reverse side of each of them, the Trader 
had drawn twenty-five representations of the zebra on the bracelet 
charm. 


And there we were, faced with the necessity of getting together 
pronto, twenty-five hundred of those silly zebras. 


| tore down to the store where rd gotten the bracelet, but all they had 
in stock were two dozen of the things. They said they didn't think 
they could order any more. The number, they said, had been 
discontinued. 


The name of the company that made them was stamped on the 
inside of the bracelet and, as soon as | got home, | put in a long 
distance call. 


| finally got hold of the production manager. "You know those 
bracelets you put out?" 


"We put out milhons of ‘era. Which one are you talking about?" 


"The one with the zebra on it." 


He thought a moment. "Yeah, we did. Quite a while ago. We don't 
make them any more. In this business .... " 


"| need at least twenty-five hundred of them." 
"Twenty-five hundred bracelets?" 

"No, just the zebras." 

"Look, is this a gag 7" 


"It's no gag, mister," | said. "I need those zebras. I'm willing to pay for 
them." 


"We haven't any in stock." 
"Couldn't you make them9." 


"Not just twenty-five hundred of them. Wouldn't be worth it to put 
through a special order for so few. If it was fifty thousand, say, we 
might consider it." 


"All right, then," | said. "How much for fifty thousand?" 
He named a price and we haggled some, but | was in no position to 
do much bargaining. We finally agreed on a price | knew was way 


too high, considering the fact that the entire bracelet, with the zebra 
and a lot of other junk, had only retailed at 39 cents. 


"And hold the order open," | told him. "We might want more of them." 


"Okay," he said. "Just one thingmwould you mind telling me what you 
want with fifty thousand zebras?" "Yes, | would," | said and hung up. 


| suppose he thought | was off my rocker, but who cared what he 
thought? 


It took ten days to get that shipment of fifty thousand zebras and | 
sweated out every minute of it. Then there was the job of getting 
them under cover when it came and, in case you don't know, fifty 
thousand zebras, even when they're only bracelet charms, take up 
room. 


But first | took out twenty-five hundred and sent them through the 
desk. 


For the ten days since we'd gotten the dust-collectors, we'd sent 
nothing through and there had been no sign from the 


Trader that he might be getting impatient. | wouldn't have blamed 
him a bit if he'd done something, like sending through his equivalent 
of a bomb, to express his dissatisfaction at our slow delivery. I've 
often wondered what he thought of the long delay--if he hadn't 
suspected we were reneging on the bargain. 


All this time, | had been smoking too much and gnawing my 
fingernails and I'd figured that Lewis was just as busy seeing what 
could be done about marketing the dusters. 


But when | mentioned it to him he just looked blank. "You know, Joe, 
I've been doing a lot of worrying." 


"We haven't a thing to worry about now," | said, "except getting these 
things sold." 


"But the dust must go somewhere," he fretted. 
"The dust?" 


"Sure, the dust these things collect. Remember we picked up an 
entire pile of cement dust? What | want to know is where it all went. 
The gadget itself isn't big enough to hold it. It isn't big enough to hold 
even a week's collection of dust from the average house. That's what 
worries me--where does it go?" 


"| don't care where. It goes, doesn't it?" 
"That's the pragmatic view," he said scornfully. 


It turned out that Lewis hadn't done a thing about marketing, so | got 
busy. 


But | ran into the same trouble we'd had trying to sell the emotion 
gauge. 


The dust collector wasn't patented and it didn't have a brand name. 
There was no fancy label stuck on it and it didn't bear a 
manufacturer's imprint. And when anybody asked me how it worked, 
| couldn't answer. 


One wholesaler did make me a ridiculous offer. | laughed in his face 
and walked out. 


That night, Lewis and | sat around the kitchen table, drinking beer, 
and neither of us too happy. | could see a lot of trouble ahead in 
getting the gadgets sold. Lewis, it seemed, was still worrying about 
what happened to the dust. 


He had taken one of the dust-collectors apart and the only thing he 
could find out about it was that there was some feeble force-field 
Operating inside of it--feeble yet strong enough to play hell with the 
electrical circuits and fancy metering machinery he has at the lab. As 
soon as he found out what was happening, he slapped the cover 
back on as quick as he could and then everything was all right. The 
cover was a Shield against the force-field. 


"That dust must be getting thrown into another dimension," he told 
me, looking like a hound-dog that had lost a coon track. 


"Maybe not. It could be winding up in one of those dust clouds way 
out in space." He shook his head. 


"You can't tell me," | said, "that the Trader is crazy enough to sell us 
a gadget that will throw dust back into his face." 


"You miss the point entirely. The Trader is operating from another 
dimension. He must be. And ff there are two dimensions, his and 
ours, there may be others. The Trader must have used these dust- 
collectors himself--not for the same purpose we intend, perhaps, but 
they get rid of something that he doesn't want around. So, 
necessarily, they'd have to be rigged to get rid of it in a dimension 
other than his." 


We sat there drinking beer and | started turning over that business 
about different dimensions in my head. | couldn't grasp the concept. 
Maybe Lewis was right about me being a pragmatist. If you can't see 
it or touch it or even guess what it would be like, how can you 
believe there might be another dimension 9. | couldn't. 


So | started to talk about marketing the dust-collector and before 
Lewis went home that night, we'd decided that the only thing left to 
do was sell it door to door. We even agreed to charge $12.50 for it. 
The zebras figured out to four cents each and we would pay our 
salesmen ten per cent commission, which would leave us a profit of 
$11.21 apiece. 


| put an ad in the paper for salesmen and the next day we had 
several applicants. We started them out on a trial run. 


Those gadgets sold like hotcakes and we knew we were ial 


| quit my job and settled down to handling the sales end,while Lewis 
went back to the lab and started going through the pile of junk we 
had gotten from the Trader. 


There are a lot of headaches running a sales campaign. You have to 
map out territories for your salesmen, get clearance from Better 
Business Bureaus, bail out your men ff they're thrown in the clink for 
running afoul of some obscure village ordinance. There are more 
worrisome angles to it than you can imagine. 


But in a couple of months' time, things were running pretty smoothly. 
We had the state well covered and were branching out into others. | 
had ordered another fifty thousand zebras and told them to expect 
re-orders--and the desk top was a busy place. It got to a point, 
finally, where | had to hire three men full-time, paying them plenty not 
to talk, to man that desk top twenty-four hours a day. We'd send 
through zebras for eight hours, then take away dust gadgets for eight 
hours, then feed through zebras for another eight. 


If the Trader had any qualms about what was happening, he gave no 
sign of it. He seemed perfectly happy to send us dustcollectors so 
long as we sent him zebras. 


The neighbours were curious and somewhat upset at first, but finally 
they got used to it. If | could have moved to some other location, | 
would have, for the house was more an office than a home and we 
had practically no family life at all. But if we wanted to stay in 
business, we had to stay right where we were because it was the 
only place we had contact with the Trader. 


The money kept rolling in and | turned the management of it over to 
Helen and Marge. The income tax boys gave us a rough time when 
we didn't show any manufacturing expenses, but since we weren't 
inclined to argue over what we had to pay, couldn't do anything 
about it. 


Lewis was wearing himself down to a nubbin at the lab, but 
| wasn't finding anything that we could use. 


But he still did some worrying now and then about where all that dust 
was going. And he was right, probably for the first time in his life. 


One afternoon, a couple of years after we'd started selling the dust- 
collectors, | had been uptown to attend to some banking difficulties 
that Helen and Marge had gotten all bollixed up. 


I'd no more than pulled into the driveway when Helen came bursting 
out of the house. She was covered with dust, her face streaked with 
it, and she was the maddest-looking woman | have ever seen. 
"You've got to do something about it, Joe !" she shrieked. 

"About what?" 

"The dust! It's pouring into the house !" 

"Where is it pouring from?" 

"From everywhere!" 

| could see she'd opened all the windows and there was dust pouring 
out of them, almost like a smoke cloud. | got out of the car and took 
a quick look up and down the street. Every house in the block had its 


windows open and there was dust coming out of all of them and the 
neighbourhood was boiling with angry, screaming women. 


"Where's Bill?" | asked. 
"Out back." 
| ran around the house and called him and he came running. 


Marge had come across the street and, if anything, she was about 
six degrees sorer about all the dust than Helen was. 


"Get in the car," | said. 
"Where are we going?" Marge demanded. 
"Out to pick up Lewis." 


| must have sounded like nothing to trifle with, for they piled in and | 
got out of there as fast as the car would take us. 


The homes and factories and stores that had bought the gadget 
were gushing so much dust, visibility wouldn't be worth a damn 
before long. 


| had to wade through about two feet of dust on the laboratory floor 
to get to Lewis's office and hold a handkerchief over my nose to 
keep from suffocating. 


Inside the car we got our faces wiped offand most of the dust hacked 
out of our throats. | could see then that Lewis was about three 
shades paler than usual, although, to tell the truth, he always was a 
pasty-looking creature. 


"It's the creatures from that third dimension," he said anxiously. ‘the 
place where we were sending all the dust. They 


got sick and tired of having it pour in on them and they got it figured 
out and now they're firing the dust right back at us." 


"Now calm down. We're just jumping to the conclusion that this was 
caused by our gadget." 


"| checked, Joe. It was. The dust is coming out in jets from every 
single place where we sent it through. No place else." 


"Then all we have to do is fire it back at them." 


He shook his head. "Not a chance. The gadget works one way 
nowgfrom them to us." He coughed and looked wildly at me. 


"Think of it ! A couple of million of those gadgets, picking up dust 
from a couple of million homes, stores and factories--some of them 
Operating for two whole years! Joe, what are we going to do?" 

"We're going to hole up somewhere till this well, blows over." 


Being of a nasty legal turn of mind, he probably foresaw even then 
the countless lawsuits that would avalanche on us. 


Personally, | was more scared of being mobbed by angry women. 


But that's all past history. We hid out till people had quieted down 
and then began trying to settle the suits out of court. We had a lot of 
money and were able to pay off most of them. The judgements 
against us still outstanding don't amount to more than a few hundred 
thousand. We could wipe that out pretty quickly if we'd just hit on 
something else as profitable as the cleaning gadget. 


Lewis is working hard at it, but he isn't having any luck. And the 
Trader is gone now. As soon as we dared come home, | went into 
the house and had a look at the desk. The inlaid dot was gone. | 
tried putting something where it had been, but nothing happened. 


What scared the Trader off? I'd give a lot to know. Meanwhile, there 
are some commercial prospects. 


The rose-tinted glasses, for instance, that we call the Happiness 
Lenses. Put them on and you're happy as a clam. Almost every 
person on the face of the Earth would like a pair of them, so they 
could forget their troubles for a while. They would probably play hob 
with the liquor business. 


The trouble is that we don't know how to make them and, now that 
the Trader's gone, we can't swop for them. 


But there's one thing that keeps worrying me. | know | shouldn't let it 
bother me, but | can't keep it out of mind. 


Just what did the Trader do with those couple of million zebras we 
sent him? 


Honourable Opponent 


Clifford D Simak 

The Fivers were late. 

Perhaps they had misunderstood. 

Or this might be another of their tricks. 

Or maybe they never had intended to stick to their agreement. 


"Captain," asked General Lyman Flood, "what time have we got 
now?" 


Captain Gist looked up from the chessboard. "Thirty-seven-o-eight, 
galactic, sir." 


Then he went back to the board again. Sergeant Conrad had pinned 
his knight and he didn't like it. 


"Thirteen hours late !" the general fumed. 
"They may not have got it straight, sir." 


"We spelled it out to them. We took them by the hand and we went 
over it time and time again so they'd have it clear in mind. They 
couldn't possibly misunderstand." But they very possibly could, he 
knew. 


The Fivers misunderstood almost everything. They had been 
confused about the armistice--as if they'd never heard of an 
armistice before. They had been obtuse about the prisoner 
exchange. Even the matter of setting a simple time had involved 
excruciating explanation--as if they had never heard of the 


measurement of time and were completely innocent of basic 
mathematics. 


"Or maybe they broke down," the ‘captain offered. 


The general snorted. "They don't break down. Those ships of theirs 
are marvels. They'd live through anything. They whipped us, didn't 
they?" 


"Yes sir," said the captain. 

"How many of them, Captain, do you estimate we destroyed?" 
"Not more than a dozen, sir." 

"They're tough," the general said. 

He went back across the tent and sat down in a chair. 

The captain had been wrong. The right number was eleven 


And of those, only one had been confirmed destroyed. The others 
had been no better than put out of action. 


And the way it figured out, the margin had been more than ten to one 
in favour of the Flyers. Earth, the general admitted to himself, had 
never taken such a beating. Whole squadron had been wiped out; 
others had come fleeing back to Base with their numbers cut in half. 


They came fleeing back to Base and there were no cripple 


They had returned without a scratch upon them. And the ship that 
had been lost had not been visibly destroyed--they had simply been 
wiped out, leaving not a molecule of wreckage. 


How do you beat a thing like that, he asked himself. How you fight a 
weapon that cancels out a ship in its entirety? 


Back on Earth and on hundreds of other planets in the Galactic 
Confederacy, thousands of researchers were working day and night 
in a crash-priority programme to find an answer to the weapon--or at 
least to find the weapon. 


But the chance of success ran thin, the general knew, f there was not 
a single clue to the nature of it. Which was understandable, since 
every victim of the weapon had been lost irretrievably. 


Perhaps some of the human prisoners would be able provide a clue. 
If there had been no such hope, he knew, EaJ never would have 
gone to all the trouble to make this prisoner exchange. 


He watched the captain and the sergeant hunched above t 
chessboard, with the captive Fiver looking on. 


He called the captive over. 
The captive came like a trundling roly-poly. 


And once again, watching him, the general had that strange, 
disturbing sense of outrage. 


For the Fiver was a droll grotesque that held no hint of the martial 
spirit. He was round and jolly in every feature, expression and 
gesture, dressed in a ribald clash of colours, as though designed and 
clad deliberately to offend any military mall. 


"Your friends are late," the general told him. 


"You wait," the Fiver said and his words were more like whistling 
than talk. One had to listen closely to make out what he said. 


The general held himself in check. 
No use in arguing. 


No point blowing up. 


He wondered if he--or the human race--would ever understand the 
Fivers. 


Not that anyone really wanted to, of course. Just to get them combed 
out of Earth's hair would be enough. 


"You wait," the Fiver whistled. "They come in middle time from now." 


And when in hell, the general wondered, would be middle time from 
now? 


The Fiver glided back to watch the game. 
The general walked outside. 


The tiny planet looked colder and more desolate and forbidding than 
it ever had before. Each time he looked at it, the general thought, the 
scene was more depressing than he had remembered it. 


Lifeless, worthless, of no strategic or economic value, it had qualified 
quite admirably as neutral territory to carry out the prisoner 
exchange. Neutral mostly because it wasn't worth the trouble for 
anyone to grab it. 


The distant star that was its sun was a dim glow in the sky. 


The black and naked rock crept out to a near horizon. The icy air 
was like a knife inside the general's nostrils. 


There were no hills or valleys. There was absolutely nothing just the 
smooth flatness of the rock stretching on all sides, for all the world 
like a great space field. 


It had been the Fivers, the general remembered, who had suggested 
this particular planet and that in itself was enough to make it suspect. 
But Earth, at that point in the negotiations, had been in no position to 
do much haggling. 


He stood with his shoulders hunched and he felt the cold breath of 
apprehension blowing down his neck. With each passing hour, it 
seemed, the place felt more and more like some gigantic trap. 


But he must be wrong, he argued. There was absolutely nothing in 
the Fivers' attitude to make him feel like that. They had, in fact, been 
almost magnanimous. They could have laid down their terms almost 
any terms--and the Confederacy would have had no choice but to 
acquiesce. For Earth must buy time, no matter what the price. Earth 
had to be ready next time--five years or ten or whatever it might be. 


But the Fivers had made no demands, which was unthinkable. 


Except, the general told himself, one could never know what they 
might be thinking or what they might be planning. 


The exchange camp huddled in the dimness a few tents, a portable 
power plant, the poised and waiting ship and, beside it, the little 
scouter the captive Fiver had been piloting. 


The scouter in itself was a good example of the gulf which separated 
the Fivers and the humans. It had taken three full days of bickering 
before the Fivers had been able to make clear their point that the 
scouter as well as its pilot must be returned to them. 


No ship in all the Galaxy had ever gotten so thorough a study as that 
tiny craft. But the facts that it had yielded had been few indeed. And 
the captive Fiver, despite the best efforts of the experts in Psych, 
had furnished even fewer. 


The area was quiet and almost deserted. Two sentries strode briskly 
up and down. Everyone else was under cover, killing time, waiting for 
the Fivers. 

The general walked quickly across the area to the medic tent. 


He stooped and went inside. 


Four men were sitting at a table, drearily playing cards. One of them 
put down his hand and rose. "Any word, General?" 


The general shook his head. "They should be coming soon, 
Doe. Everything all set?" 
"We've been ready for some time," said the psychiatrist. 


"We'll bring the boys in here and check them over as soon as they 
arrive. We've got the stuff all set. It won't take long." 


"That's fine. | want to get off this rock as quickly as | can. | don't like 
the feel of it." 


"There's just one thing .... " 

"What's that?" 

"If we only knew how many they are handing back." 
The general shook his head. "We never could find out. 


They're not so hot on figures. And you'd think, wouldn't you, that 
math would be universal?" 


"Well," said Doe resignedly, "we'll do the best we can." 


"There can't be many," the general said. "We're only giving back one 
Fiver and one ship. How many humans do you figure a ship is worth 
to them?" 


"| wouldn't know. You really think they'll come?" 


"It's hard to be certain that they understood. When it comes to sheer 
Stupidity ...." 


"Not so stupid," Doe replied, quietly. "We couldn't learn their 
language, so they learned ours." 


"| know," the general said impatiently. "I realize all that. 


But that armistice business--it took days for them to get what we 
were driving at. And the time reckoning system still more days. Oood 
Lord, man, you could do better using sign language with a Stone 
Age savage?’ 


"You should," said Doe. "The savage would be human." 


"But these Fivers are intelligent. Their technology, in many ways, has 
us beaten seven ways from Sunday. They fought us to a standstill." 


"They licked us." 


"All right, then, they licked us. And why not? They had this weapon 
that we didn't have. They were closer to their bases. 


They had no logistics problem to compare with ours. They licked us, 
but | ask you, did they have the sense to know it? 


Did they take advantage of it? They could have wiped us out. 


They could have laid down peace terms that would have crippled us 
for centuries. Instead, they let us go. Now how does that make 
sense?" 


"You're dealing with an alien race," said Doe. 


"We've dealt with other aliens. And we always understood them. 
Mostly, we got along with them." 


"We dealt with them on a commercial basis," Doc reminded him. 
"Whatever trouble we might have had with them came after a basic 
minimum of understanding had been achieved. 


The Fivers are the first that ever came out shooting." 


"| can't figure it," the general said. "We weren't even heading for 
them. We might have passed them by. They couldn't have known 


who we were. Point is, they didn't care. They just came piling out 
and opened up on us. And it's been the same with everyone else 
who came within their reach. They take on every comer. There's 
never a time when they aren't fighting someone-sometimes two or 
three at once." 


"They have a defensive complex," said Doe. "Want to be left 


alone. All they aim to do is keep others off their planets. As you say 
they could have wiped us out." 


"Maybe they get hurt real easy. Don't forget we gave them a bloody 
nose or two--not as much as they busted us, but we hurt them some. 
| figure they'll come out again, soon as they can cut it." 


He drew a deep breath. "Next time, we have to be ready for them. 
Next time, they may not stop. We have to dope them out." 


It was tough work, he thought, to fight an enemy about which one 
knew next to nothing. And a weapon about which one knew 
absolutely nothing. 


There were theories in plenty, but the best no more than educated 
guesses. 


The weapon might operate in time--hurling its targets back into 
unimagined chaos. Or it might be dimensional. Or it might collapse 
the atoms in upon themselves, reducing a spaceship to the most 
deadly massive dustmote the universe had known. 


One thing for certain--it was not disintegration, for there was no flash 
and there was no heat. The ship just disappeared and that was the 
end of it the end and all of it. 


"There's another thing that bothers me," said Doc. "Those other 
races that fought the Fivers before they jumped on us. 


When we tried to contact them, when we tried to get some help from 
them, they wouldn't bother with us. They wouldn't tell us anything." 


"This is a new sector of space for us," the general said. "We are 
strangers here." 


"It stands to reason," argued Doe, "they should jump at the chance 
to gang up on the Fivers." 


"We can't depend on alliances. We stand alone. It is up to us." 
He bent to leave the tent. 
"We'll get right on it," said Doc, "soon as the men show up. 


We'll have a preliminary report within an hour, if they're in any shape 
at all." 


"That's fine," the general said and ducked out of the tent. 


It was a bad situation, blind and terrifying if one didn't manage to 
keep a good grip on himself. 


The captive humans might bring back some information, but even 
so, you couldn't buy it blind, for there might be a gimmick in it as 
there was a gimmick in what the captive Fiver knew. 


This time, he told himself, the psych boys might hay managed to 
outsmart themselves. 


It had been a clever trick, all right--taking the captive Five on that trip 
and showing him so proudly all the barren, no-goo, planets, 
pretending they were the showplaces of the Confederacy. 


Clever--if the Fiver had been human. For no human would have 
fought a skirmish, let alone a war, for the kind of planet he'd been 
shown. 


But the Fiver wasn't human. And there was no way c knowing what 
kind of planet a Fiver might take a fancy to. 


And there always was the chance that those crummy plane’ had 
given him the hunch that Earth would be easy prey. 


The whole situation didn't track, the general thought. There was a 
basic wrongness to it. Even allowing for all the difference which 
might exist between the Fiver and the human culture the wrongness 
still persisted. 


And there was something wrong right here. 
He heard the sound and wheeled to stare into the sky. 
The ship was close and coming in too fast. 


But even as he held his breath, it slowed and steadied an came to 
ground in a perfect landing not more than a quarter of a mile from 
where the Earth ship stood. 


The general broke into a run toward it, then remembered an slowed 
to a stiff military walk. 


Men were tumbling out of tents and forming into lines. A order rang 
across the area and the lines moved with perfect drill precision. 


The general allowed himself a smile. Those boys of his were good. 
You never caught them napping. If the Flyers tm expected to sneak 
in and catch the camp confused and thus gain a bit of face, it was a 
horse on them. 


The marching men swung briskly down the field. An ambulance 
moved out from beneath its tarp and followed. 


Drums began to roll and the bugles sounded clear and crisp in the 
harsh, cold air. 


It was men like these, the general told himself with pride, who held 
the expanding Confederacy intact. It was men like these who kept 
the peace across many cubic light-years. It was men like these who 
some day, God willing, would roll back the 


Fiver threat. 


There were few wars now. Space was too big for it. There were too 
many ways to skirt around the edge of war for it to come anything 
but seldom. But something like the Fiver threat could not be ignored. 
Someday, soon or late, either Earth or Fiver must go down to 
complete defeat. The Confederacy could never feel secure with the 
Fivers on its flank. 


Feet pounded behind him and the general turned. It was Captain 
Gist, buttoning his tunic as he ran. He fell in beside the general. 


"So they finally came, sir." 


"Fourteen hours late," the general said. "Let us, for the moment, try 
to look our best. You missed a button, Captain." 


"Sorry, sir," the captain said, fastening the button. 
"Right, then. Get those shoulders back. Smartly, if you will. 
Right, left, hup, hup !" 


Out of the corner of his eye, he saw that Sergeant Conrad had his 
squad moving out with precision, escorting the captive Fiver most 
correctly forward, with all the dignity and smartness that anyone 
might wish. 


The men were drawn up now in two parallel lines, flanking the ship. 
The port was swinging open and the ramp was rumbling out and the 
general noted with some satisfaction that he and Captain Gist would 
arrive at the foot of the ramp about the time it touched the ground. 


The timing was dramatic and superb, almost as if he himself had 
planned it down to the last detail. 


The ramp snapped into position and three Fivers came sedately 
waddling down it. 


A seedy-looking trio, the general thought. Not a proper uniform nor a 
medal among the lot of them. 


The general seized the diplomatic initiative as soon as they reached 
the ground. 


"We welcome you," he told them, speaking loudly an slowly and as 
distinctly as he could so they would understand. 


They lined up and stood looking at him and he felt a b uncomfortable 
because there was that round jolly expression on their faces. 
Evidently they didn't have the kind of faces that could assume any 
other expression. But they kept on looking' him. 


The general plunged ahead. "It is a matter of great gratification to 
Earth to carry out in good faith our obligations agreed upon in the 
armistice proceedings. It marks what sincerely hope will be the 
beginning of an era...." 


"Most nice," one of the Flyers said. Whether he meant the general's 
little speech or the entire situation or was simply trying to be gracious 
was not at once apparent. 


Undaunted, the general was ready to go on, but the spoke man Fiver 
raised a short round arm to halt him. 


"Prisoners arrive briefly," he whistled. 
"You mean you didn't bring them?" 


"They come again," the Fiver said with a glorious disregard for 
preciseness of expression. 


He continued beaming at the general and he made a motion, with 
the arm that might have been a shrug. 


"Shenanigans," the captain said, close to the general's ca: 
"We talk," the Fiver said. 

"They're up to something,” warned the captain. "It calls f 
Situation Red, sir." 

"| agree," the general told the captain. "Set it up quiet!’ 


He said to the Fiver delegation: "If you gentlemen will co: with me, | 
can offer you refreshments." 


He had a feeling that they were smiling at him, but one could never 
tell. Those jolly expressions were always the same. No matter what 
the situation. 

"Most happy," said the Fiver spokesman. "These refresh .... " 

"Drink," the general said and made a motion to supplement the word. 
"Drink is good," the Fiver answered. "Drink is friend?" 

"That is right," the general said. 

He started for the tent, walking slowly so the Flyers could keep up. 
He noted with some satisfaction that the captain had carried on most 
rapidly, indeed. Corporal Conrad was marching his squad back 
across the area, with the captive Fiver shambling in the centre. The 


tarps were coming off the guns and the last of the crew was 
clambering up the ladder of the ship. 


The captain caught up with them just short of the tent. 


"Everything all set, sir," Corporal Conrad reported in a whisper. 


"Fine," the general said. 


They reached the tent and went inside. The general opened a 
refrigerating unit and took out a gallon jug. 


"This," he explained, "is a drink we made for your compatriot. He 
found it very tasty." 


He set out glasses and sipping straws and uncorked the jug, wishing 
he could somehow hold his nose, for the drink smelled like 
something that had been dead too long. He didn't even like to guess 
what might have gone into it. The chemists back on Earth had 
whomped it up for the captive Fiver, who had consumed gallon after 
gallon of it with disconcerting gusto. 


The general filled the glasses and the Fivers picked them up in their 
tentacles and stuck the straws into their draw-string mouths. They 
drank and rolled their eyes in appreciation. 


The general took the glass of liquor the captain handed him and 
gulped half of it in haste. The tent was getting just a little thick. What 
things a man goes through, he thought, to serve his planets and his 
peoples. 


He watched the Fivers drinking and wondered what they might have 
up their sleeves. 


Talk, the spokesman had told him, and that might mean almost 
anything. It might mean a reopening of negotiations or it might be 
nothing but a stall. 


And if it was negotiation, Earth was across the barrel. For there was 
nothing he could do but negotiate. Earth's fleet was crippled and the 
Fivers had the weapon and a renewal of the war was unthinkable. 
Earth needed five years at the minimum and ten years would be still 
better. 


And if it was attack, if this planet was a trap, there was only one thing 
he could do--stand and fight as best he could, thoroughly suicidal 
course. 

Either way, Earth lost, the general realized. 

The Flyers put down their glasses and he filled them up again 


"You do well," one of the Fivers said. "You got the paper: and the 
marker?" 


"Marker?" the general asked. 
"He means a pencil," said the captain. 


"Oh, yes. Right here." The general reached for a pad of paper: anda 
pencil and laid them on the desk. 


One of the Fivers set down his glass and, picking up the pencil, 
started to make a laborious drawing. He looked for all the world like 
a five-year-old printing his first alphabet. 


They waited while the Fiver drew. Finally he was finished 
He laid the pencil down and pointed to the wiggly lines. 
"Us," he said. 

He pointed to the sawtooth lines. 

"You," he told the general. 


The general bent above the paper, trying to make out what the Fiver 
had put down. 


"Sir," the captain said, "it looks like a baffle diagram." 


"Is," said the Fiver proudly. 


He picked the pencil up. 
"Look," he said. 


He drew directional lines and made a funny kind of symbol for the 
points of contact and made crosses for the sections where the battle 
lines were broken. When he was done, the 


Earth fleet had been shattered and sliced into three segments and 
was in headlong flight. 


"That," the general said, with the husk of anger rising in his throat, 
"was the engagement in Sector 17. Half of our Fifth 


Squadron was wiped out that day." 
"Small error," said the Fiver and made a deprecatory gesture. 


He ripped the sheet of paper off the pad and tossed it on the floor. 
He laboriously drew the diagram again. "Attend," he said. 


The Fiver drew the directional lines again, but this time he changed 
them slightly. Now the Earth line pivoted and broke and became two 
parallel lines that flanked the Fiver drive and turned and blunted it 
and scattered it in space. The Fiver laid the pencil down. 


"Small matter," he informed the general and the captain. 
"You good. You make one thin mistake." 


Holding himself sternly in hand, the general filled the glasses once 
again. 


What are they getting at, he thought. Why don't they come right out 
and say it? 


"So best," one of the Fivers said, lifting his glass to let them know 
that he meant the drink. 


"More?" asked the Fiver tactician, picking up the pencil. 
"Please," said the general, seething. 


He walked to the tent flap and looked outside. The men were at the 
guns. Thin wisps of vapour curled from the ship's launching tubes; in 
just a little while, it would be set to go, should the need arise. The 
camp was quiet and tense. 


He went back to the desk and watched as the Fiver went on with 
analysing fiver tactics. "Interesting? he piped enthusiastically. 


"| find it so," the general said. "There is just one question." 
"Ask," the Fiver invited. 


"If we should go to war again, how can you be sure we won't use all 
of this against you?" 


"But fine," the Fiver enthused warmly. "Exactly as we want." 


"You fight fine," another Fiver said. "But just too slightly hard. Next 
time, you able to do much better." 


"Hard" the general raged. 
"Too roughly, sir. No need to make the ship go pooL" 


Outside the tent, a gun cut loose and then another one and above 
the hammering of the guns came the full-throated, ground-shaking 
roar of many ship motors. 


The general leaped for the entrance, went through it at a run, not 
bothering with the flap. His cap fell off and he staggered out, thrown 
slightly off his balance. He jerked up his head and saw them coming 
in, squadron after squadron, painting the darkness with the flare of 
tubes. 


"Stop firing!" he shouted. "You crazy fools, stop firing!" 


But there was no need of shouting, for the guns had fallen silent. 


The ships came down toward the camp in perfect flight formation. 
They swept across it and the thunder of their motors seemed to lift it 
for a moment and give it a mighty shake. Then they were climbing, 
rank on serried rank, still with drill precision---climbing and jockeying 
into position for regulation landing. 


The general stood like a frozen man, with the wind ruffling his iron- 
grey hair, with a lump, half pride, half thankfulness, rising in his 
throat. 

Something touched his elbow. 


"Prisoners," said the Fiver. "I told you by and by." 


The general tried to speak, but the lump was there to stop him. He 
swallowed it and tried once again. "We didn't understand," he said. 


"You did not have a taker," said the Fiver. "That why fight so rough." 


"We couldn't help it," the general told him. "We didn't know. We 
never fought this way before." 


"We give you takers," said the Fiver. "Next time, we play it right. You 
do much better with the takers. It easier for us." 


No wonder, the general thought, they didn't know about an armistice. 
No wonder they were confused about the negotiations and the 
prisoner exchange. Negotiations are not customarily needed to hand 
back the pieces one had won in a game. 


And no wonder those other races had viewed with scorn and 
loathing Earth's proposal to gang up on the Flyers. 


"An unsporting thing to do," the general said aloud. "They could have 
told us. Or maybe they were so used to it." 


And now he understood why the Fivers had picked this planet. There 
had to be a place where all the ships could land. 


He stood and watched the landing ships mushing down upon the 
rock in clouds of pinkish flame. He tried to count them, but he 
became confused, although he knew every ship Earth had lost would 
be accounted for. 


"We give you takers," said the Fiver. "We teach you how to use. 
They easy operate. They never hurt people or ships." 


And there was more to it, the general told himself, than just a silly 
game--though maybe not so silly, once one understood the history 
and the cultural background and the philosophic concepts that were 
tied into it. And this much one could say for it: It was better than 
fighting actual wars. 


But with the takers, there would be an end of war. What little war was 
left would be ended once and for all. No longer would an enemy 
need to be defeated; he could be simply taken. No longer would 
there be years of guerrilla fighting on newly settled planets; the 
aborigines could be picked up and deposited in cultural reservations 
and the dangerous fauna shunted into zoos. 


"We fight again?" the Fiver asked with some anxiety. 


"Certainly," said the general. "Any time you say. Are we really as 
good as you claim?" 


"You not so hot," the Fiver admitted with disarming candour. 
"But you the best we ever find. Play plenty, you get better." 


The general grinned. Just like the sergeant and the captain and their 
eternal chess, he thought. 


He turned and tapped the Fiver on the shoulder. 


"Let's get back," he said. "There's still some drinking in that jug. We 
mustn't let it go to waste." 


Carbon Copy 


Clifford D Simak 


The man who came into Homer Jackson's office was wearing his left 
shoe on his right foot and his right shoe on his left. 


He gave Homer quite a start. 

The man was tall and had a gangling look about him~ but he was 
smartly dressed--except for his shoes. And his shoes were all fight, 
too; it was just the way he wore them. 


"Am | addressing Mr. Homer Jackson?" he asked with a formality to 
which Homer was entirely unaccustomed. 


"That's me," said Homer. 


He squirmed a bit uncomfortably in his chair. He hoped this wasn't 
one of Gabby Wilson's jokes. 


Gabby had an office just down the hall and loved to pester 


Homer plenty. When Gabby cooked up a joke, he did a massive job 
on it; he left out not a single detail. And some of 


Gabby's jokes got pretty rough. 

But the man seemed to be dead serious and perhaps a little anxious. 
"Mr. Homer Jackson, the suburban realtor?" he persisted. 

"That's right," said Homer. 


"Specializing in lake properties and country acreages?" 


'Tin your man." Homer began to feel uncomfortable. This man was 
spreading it on a trifle thick and Homer thought he could see 
Oabby's hand in it. 

'Td like to talk with you. | have a matter of small business." 

"Fire away," said Homer, motioning toward a chair. 


The man sat down carefully, bolt upright in the chair. 


"My name is Oscar Steen," he said. "We're building development on 
what is known as the Saunders place. We c it Happy Acres." 


Homer nodded. "I'm acquainted with the place. It's the 1 good 
holding on the lake. You were fortunate to get it." 


"Thank you, Mr. Jackson. We think that it is nice." 
"How are you getting on?" 


"We have just finished it. But now comes the most import part. We 
must get people onto the property." 


"Well," said Homer, "things are a little tough right m 

Money has tightened up and the interest rates are higher 
Washington is no help and besides that .... " 

"We wondered if you'd be interested in handling it 

US." 

Homer choked a little, but recovered quickly. "Well, now don't know. 
Those houses may be hard to sell. You'd have get a solid figure for 
them and the prices will run high. T stone wall you put around the 
place and those fancy gates all, | would suspect you have high-class 


houses. You have g and made it into an exclusive section. There'll 
be only a ceil class of buyer who might be interested." 


"Mr. Jackson," said Steen, "we have a new approach. won't have to 
sell them. We're only leasing them." 


"Renting them, you mean." 
"No, sir, leasing them." 


"Well, it all comes out to the same thing in the end. You have to get a 
lot for them." "Five thousand.” 


"Five thousand is an awful lot of money. At least, out bei is. Five 
thousand a year comes to over four hundred a mo and ...." 


"Not for a year," corrected Steen. "For ninety-nine." 
"For what !" 


"Ninety-nine. We're leasing at five thousand dollars ninety-nine full 
years." 


"But, man, you can't do that! Why, that's absolutely crazy! 
Taxes would eat up .... " 


"We're not so interested in making money on the houses as we are 
in creating business for our shopping centre." 


"You mean you have a shopping centre in there, too?" 

Steen allowed himself a smile. "Mr. Jackson, we obtain the property 
and then we build the wall to have some privacy so there can be no 
snoopers." 


"Yes, | know," said Homer. "It's smart to do it that way. 


Good publicity. Whets the public's interest. Gives you a chance to 
have a big unveiling. But that twelve-foot wall .... " 


"Fourteen, Mr. Jackson." 


"All right, then, fourteen. And it's built of solid stone. | know--l 
watched them put it up. And no one builds walls of solid stone any 
more. They just use stone facing. The way you built that wall set you 
back a hunk .... " 


"Mr. Jackson, please. We know what we are doing. In this shopping 
centre, we sell everything from peanuts to Cadillac's. 


But we need customers. So we build houses for our customers. 


We desire to create a good stable population of rather well-to-do 
families." 


Jumping to his feet in exasperation, Homer paced up and down the 
office. 


"But, Mr. Steen, you can't possibly build up enough business at your 
shopping centre by relying solely on the people in your development. 
For instance, how many houses have you?" 


"Fifty." 


"Fifty families are a mere drop in the bucket for a shopping centre. 
Even if every one of those fifty families bought all their needs from 
you--and you can't be sure they will--but if they did, you'd still have 
little volume. And you won't pick up any outside trade--not behind 
that wall, you won't." 


He stopped his pacing and went back to his chair. 

"| don't know why I'm upset about it," he told Steen. "It's no skin off 
my nose. Yes, I'll handle the development, but | can't handle leasing 
at my usual five per cent." 


"Oh, | forgot to tell you," said Steen. "You keep the entire five 
thousand." 


Homer gasped like a fish hauled suddenly from water. 


"On one condition," added Steen. "One has to be so careful. 

We have a bank, you see. Part of the shopping centre service." 

"A bank," Homer said feebly. 

"Chartered under the state banking regulations." 

"And what has a bank to do with me?" 

"You'll take ten per cent," said Steen. "The rest will be credited to 
your account in the Happy Acres Bank. Every time you lease a unit, 
you get five hundred cash; forty-five hundred goes into your bank 
account." 

"| don't quite see .... " 

"There are advantages." 

"Yes, | know," Homer said. "It builds up your business. 


You're out to make that shopping centre go." 


"That might be one factor. Another is that we can't have you getting 
rich in front of all your friends and neighbours. There'd be too much 
talk about it and we don't want that kind of publicity. And there are 
tax advantages as well." "Tax advantages?" 


"Mr. Jackson, if you lease all fifty houses, you will have earned a 
quarter million dollars. Have you figured what the income tax might 
be on a quarter million dollars?’ "It would be quite a lot." 


"It would be a crying shame," said Steen. "The bank could be a 
help." 


"| don't quite see how." 


"You leave that to us. Leave everything to us. You just lease the 
houses." 


"Mr. Steen, rye been an honest man for years in an occupation 
where there's opportunity .... " 


"Honesty, Mr. Jackson. Of course we know you're honest. 
That's why we came to you. Have you got your car here?" 
"It's parked outside." 

"Fine. Mine is at the station getting serviced. Let's drive out 
and look the houses over." 


The houses were all that anyone could wish. They were planned with 
practical imagination and built with loving care. 


There was, Homer admitted to himself, more honest workman ship in 
them than he had seen for many years in this era of mass-production 
building. They had that quiet sense of quality material, of prideful 
craftsmanship, of solidity, .of dignity and tradition that was seldom 
found any more. 


They were well located, all fifty of them, in the wooded hills that 
stretched back from the lake, and the contractor had not indulged in 
the ruthless slashing out of trees. Set in natural surroundings with 
decent amounts of space around them, they stood, each one of 
them, in comparative privacy. 


In the spring, there would be wild flowers, and in the autumn, the 
woods would flame with colour and there would be birds and 
squirrels and rabbits. And there was a stretch of white sand beach, 
the last left on the whole lake. 


Homer began mentally to write the ad he'd put in the Sunday paper 
and found that he looked forward with some anticipation to setting 
down the words. This was one he could pull out all the stops on, use 
all the purple prose he wanted. 


"I like it, Mr. Steen," he said. "I think they won't be too hard to move." 


"That is good," Steen replied. "We are prepared to give you an 
exclusive contract for a period of ten years. Renewable, of course." 


"But why ten years? | can get this tract handled in a year or two, if it 
goes at all." 


"You are mistaken. The business, | can assure you, will be 
continuing." 


They stood on the brick walk in front of one of the houses and looked 
toward the lake. There were two white sails on the water, far toward 
the other shore, and a row-boat bobbed in the middle distance, with 
the black smudge of a hunched fisherman squatted in the stem. 


Homer shook his head in some bewilderment. "I don't understand." 
"There'll be some subletting," Steen told him smoothly. 

"When fifty families are involved, there are always some who move." 
"But that's another story. Subletting ...." 


Steen pulled a paper from his pocket and handed it to Homer. "Your 
contract. You'll want to look it over. Look it over closely. You're a 
cautious man and that's the kind we want." 


Homer drove along the winding, wooded road back to the shopping 
centre with Steen. 


The centre was a lovely place. It stretched along the entire south 
side of the property, backed by the fourteen-foot wall, and was a 
shining place of brand-new paint and gleaming glass and metal. 


Homer stopped the car to look at it. 
"You've got everything," he said. 


"| think we have," said Steen proudly. "We've even got our own 
telephone exchange." "Isn't that unusual?" 


"Not at all. What we have set up here amounts to a model village, a 
model living space. We have our own water system and our sewage 
plant. Why not a telephone exchange?" 


Homer let it pass. There was no sense arguing. It all was just this 
side of crazy, anyhow. No matter how fouled up it was, Steen 
seemed satisfied. 


Maybe, Homer told himself, he knows what he is doing. 

But Homer doubted it. 

"One thing more," said Steen. "It is just a minor matter, but you 
should know about it. We have a car agency, you see. Many 
agencies, in fact. We can supply almost any make of car .... 


"But how did you do .... " 


"We know our way around. Any make of car a person would want. 
And anyone who leases must buy a car from us." 


"Mister," Homer said, "I've heard a lot of fast ones in the auto 
business, but this one beats them all. If you think I'll sell cars for you 


"There's nothing wrong with it," said Steen. "We have some good 
connections. Any car one wants at a fair and honest price. And we 
are prepared to give good value on their trade-ins, too. 


It would never do to have old rattle-traps in a high-class development 
like this." 


"And what else? | think you'd better tell me how many other tie-in 
deals you have." 


"Not a single one. The automobile is all." 


Homer put the car in gear and drove slowly toward the gate. 


The uniformed gateman saw them coming and swung the gates wide 
open. He waved to them cheerily as they went past his kiosk. 


"| wouldn't touch it with a ten-foot pole," Homer told his wife, Elaine, 
"if there weren't so much money in it. But things have been kind of 
slow with this higher interest rate and all and this deal would give me 
a chance ...." 


"If it's Mr. Steen wearing his shoes on the wrong feet," 


Elaine said. "I don't think you need to worry. You remember Uncle 
Eb?" 


"Sure. He was the one who wore his vest inside out." 


"Pure stubbornness, that's what it was with Uncle Eb. He put it on 
inside out one day and someone laughed at him. So Uncle Eb said 
that was the way to wear a vest. And that's the way he wore it to his 
dying day." 


"Well, sure," said Homer, "that might be it, of course. But wearing a 
vest inside out wouldn't hurt your chest. Shoes on the wrong feet 
would hurt something terrible." 


"This poor Mr. Steen might be a cripple of some sort. 
Maybe he was born that way." 


If you lease all those houses, we can go to Europe like we've always 
planned. As far as I'm concerned, he can barefoot if he wants." 


"Yeah, | Suppose so." 


"And we need a car," Elaine said, beginning on her catalog "And 
drapes for the living-room. And | haven't had a new dl in ages. And 
it's shameful to be using our old silver. We should have replaced it 
years ago. It's the old stuff Ethel gave us w we were married .... " 


"All right," said Homer. "If | lease the houses, if the $ holds up, if | 
don't get in jail we'll go to Europe." He knew when he was licked. 


He read the contract carefully. It was all right. It said black and white, 
that he got the whole five thousand. 


Maybe, he told himself, he should have a lawyer see it. 

Congdon could tell him in a minute if it was ironclad. Bul shrank from 
showing it. There seemed something sinful, ahr shameful, about his 
getting all that money. 


He checked on the Happy Acres Bank. A charter had issued and all 
regulations had been met. 


He checked on building permits and they were in order,: 
So what was a man to do 9. 


Especially when he had a wife who had yearned loudly ten years to 
go to Europe. 


Homer sat down and wrote an ad for the real estate see of the 
Sunday paper. On second thought he dismissed purple prose that he 
had planned to use. He employed the 1 key technique. The ad 
wasn't long. It didn't cost too much read: 

$4.1611!!! 

WOULD YOU PAY ONLY $4.16 

a month to live in a house 

that would sell for $35,000 

to $50,000? 


If so, call or see 


JACKSON REAL ESTATE 
Specializing in Lake Property and Country Acreages 


The first prospect was a man named H. F. Morgan. He came into the 
office early Sunday morning. He was belligerent. He slammed the 
folded want ad section down on Homer's desk. He had ringed 
Homer's ad with a big red-pencil mark. 

"This isn't true !" yelled Morgan. "What kind of come-on is this?" 


"It's substantially true," Homer answered quietly. "That's what it 
figures out to." 


"You mean | just pay $4.16 a month?" 
"Well," hedged Homer, "it's not quite as simple as all that. 
You lease it for ninety-nine years." 


"What would | want with a house for ninety-nine years? | won't live 
that long." 


"Actually, it's better than owning a house. You can live there a 
lifetime, just as if you owned the place, and there are no taxes and 
no maintenance. And if you have children, they can go on living 
there." 

"You mean this is on the level 7" 

Homer emphatically nodded. "Absolutely." 

"What's wrong with this house of yours?" 

"There's nothing wrong with it. It's a new house among other new 
houses in an exclusive neighbourhood. You have a shopping centre 
just up the road that's as good as any city .... " 


"You Say it's new?" 


"Right. There are fifty houses. You can pick out the one you want. 
But | wouldn't take too long to decide, because these will go like hot 
cakes." 


"| got my car outside." 


"All right," said Homer, reaching for his hat. 'I'll take my car and show 
you the way. The houses are unlocked. Look at them and choose the 
one you want." 


Out on the street, Homer got into his car and sat down on something 
angular. He cursed because it hurt. He lifted himself and reached 
down and picked up the thing he'd sat on. 


It was nothing he had ever seen before and he tossed it to the other 
side of the seat. It was, he thought, something like one o: those clip- 
together plastic blocks that were made for children but how it had 
gotten in his car, he could not imagine. 


He wheeled out into the street and signalled for the Morgan car to 
follow. 


There were Mrs. Morgan and Jack, a hell-raising eight-year. old, and 
Judy, a winsome five-year-old, and Butch, the Boxer pup. All of 
them, Homer saw, were taken by surprise at the sight of Happy 
Acres. He could tell by the way Mrs. Morgan clasped her hands 
together and by the way suspicion darkened Morgan's face. One 
could almost hear him thinking that no one was crazy enough to offer 
a deal like this. 


Jack and Butch, the pup, went running in the woods am 


Judy danced gaily on the lawn and, Homer told himself, he had them 
neatly hooked. 


Homer spent a busy day. His phone was jammed with calls. 


House-hunting families, suspicious, half-derisive, descended o the 
office. 


He did the best he could. He'd never had a crowd like this before. 

He directed the house-hunting families out to Happy Acre: 

He patiently explained to callers that it was no hoax, that there were 
houses to be had. He urged all of them to hurry and ma~ up their 


minds. 


"They won't last long," he told them, intoning unctuous that most 
ancient of all real estate selling gimmicks. 


After church, Elaine came down to the office to help him with the 
phone while he talked to the prospects who dropped in. 


Late in the afternoon, he drove out to Happy Acres. The place was 
an utter madhouse. It looked like a homecoming or a state fair or a 
monster picnic. People were wandering around, walking through the 
houses. One had three windows broken. 


The floors were all tracked up. Water faucets had been left running. 
Someone had turned on a hose and washed out a flowerbed. 


He tried to talk with some of them, but he made no headway. 
He went back to the office and waited for the rush to start. 
There wasn't any rush. 


A few phone calls came in and he assured the callers it was on the 
level. But they were still hard to convince. He went home beat. 


He hadn't leased a house. 


Morgan was the first one who came back. He came back alone, 
early Monday morning. He was still Suspicious. 


"Look," he said, "I'm an architect. | know what houses cost. 
What's the catch?" 


"The catch is that you pay five thousand cash for a ninety-nine-year 
lease." 


"But that's no catch. That's like buying it. The normal house when it 
stands a hundred years, has long since lost its value." 


"There's another catch," said Homer. "The builder won't lease to you 
unless you buy a new car from him." "That's illegal? shouted 
Morgan. 


"| wouldn't know. Nobody's forcing you to take the offer." 
"Let's forget about the car for the moment," Morgan urged. 


"What | want to know is, how can the builder put up a place like that 
for five thousand dollars? | know for a fact that he can't." 


"So do |. But if he wants to lose a lot of money, who are we to stop 
him 7" 


Morgan pounded on the desk. "What's the gimmick, Jackson?" 


"The builder wears his shoes on the wrong feet, if that means 
anything to you." 


Morgan stared at him. "I think you're crazy, too. What would that 
have to do with it?" 


"| don't know," said Homer. "I just mentioned it, thinking it might help 
you." 


"Well, it doesn't." 


Homer sighed. "It's got me puzzled, too." 


Morgan picked up his hat and jammed it on his head. ‘I'll be seeing 
you," he said. It sounded like a threat. 


‘I'll be right here," said Homer as Morgan went out slamming the 
door. 


Homer went down to the drugstore for a cup of coffee. 

When he got back, a second visitor was waiting for him. The man sat 
stiffly in a chair and tapped nervous fingers on his briefcase, held 
primly in his lap. He looked as if he'd eaten something sour. 

"Mr. Jackson," he said, "I represent the County Realtors’ 


Association." 


"Not interested," said Homer. "I've gotten along for years without 
joining that outfit. | can get along a few years more." 


‘Tin not here to solicit membership. | am here about that ad of yours 
in the paper yesterday." 


"Good ad, | thought. It brought in a lot of business.” 


"It's exactly the kind of advertising that our association frowns upon. 
It is, if you will pardon the expression, nothing but a come-on." 


"Mr .... by the way, what is your name?’ 
"Snyder," said the man. 


"Mr. Snyder, if you happen to be in the market for a place out in this 
area at the ridiculously low cost of $4.16 a month, | shall be glad to 
show you any one of fifty houses. If you have a moment, | can drive 
you out." 


The man's mouth snapped together like a trap. "You know what | 
mean, Jackson. This is fraudulent advertising and you know it is. It is 
misrepresentation. We mean to show it is." 


Homer pitched his hat on top of the filing cabinet and sat in his chair. 


"Snyder," he said, "you're cluttering up the place. You've done your 
duty--you've warned me. Now get out of here." 


It wasn't exactly what he had meant to say and he was surprised at 
himself for saying it. But now that it was said, there was no way of 
recalling it and he rather liked the feel of strength and independence 
that it gave him. 


"There is no use flying off the handle," said Snyder. "We could talk 
this over." 


"You came in and made your threat," Homer retorted. 


"There's nothing to talk over. You said you were going to get me, so 
come ahead and get me." 


Snyder got to his feet savagely. "You'll regret this, Jackson." 
"Maybe so," admitted Homer. "Sure you don't need a house?" 
"Not from you," said Snyder, and went stalking out. 


Must have hurt their week-end sales, Homer told himself, watching 
Snyder go stumping down the street. 


He sat quietly, thinking. He'd known there would be trouble, but there 
had been no way he could have passed up the deal. 


Not with Elaine set on that trip to Europe. 


And now he was committed. He could not back out even if he 
wished. And he wasn't sure that he wanted to. There could be a lot 
of money in it. 


The car deal he didn't like, but there was nothing he could do about 
it. And by handling it right, he might keep in the clear. 


Maybe, he thought, he should go out and talk to Steen about it. 


Gabby Wilson, his insurance-selling neighbour down the hall, came 
in and flopped into a chair. Gabby was a loudmouth. 


"Howsa boy?" he yelled. "Hear you got that Happy Acres deal. How's 
about cutting in your old pal on the insurance end?"'Go chase 
yourself," invited Homer irritably. 


"Heard a good story the other day. It seems this wrecking outfit got a 
job to tear down a building. And the straw boss got his orders wrong 
and tore down another building." Gabby slapped his knee and roared 
with laughter. "Can you imagine the look on that contractor's face 
when he heard the news?" 


"It cost him a lot of money," Homer said. "He had a fight to, be good 
and sore." 


"You don't think it's funny?" 

"No, | don't." 

"How you getting on with this Happy Acres gang?" 

"Fine, so far," said Homer. 

"Cheap outfit," Gabby told him. "| been checking round. 

They got some two-bit contractor from out in the sticks somewhere 
to do the job for them. Didn't even buy their material from the dealers 


here. The contractor brought his own crew with him. The developers 
didn't spend a nickel locally." 


"Unpatriotic of them." 
"Not smart, either. Houses probably will fall down in a year or two." 


"| don't care particularly. Just so | get them leased." 


"Do anything so far?" 
"Got some interest in them. Here comes a prospect now." 


It was Morgan. He had parked in front and was getting out of a new 
and shiny car, agleam with chrome. Gabby beat a swift retreat. 


Morgan came into the office. He sat down in a chair and pulled out 
his cheque-book. 


"| bought the car," he said. "How do you want this cheque made 
out?" 


Six weeks later, Homer dropped in at the shopping centre office. 
Steen was sitting with his feet up on the desk. He was wearing black 


shoes instead of the brown ones he had worn before. They still were 
on the wrong feet. 


Mr. Jackson," he said easily. 
"| finally got rid of them. All the houses are leased." 


"That's fine." Steen reached into a drawer, took out a small and 
tossed it across the desk to Homer. "Here. This belongs to you." 


Homer picked it up. It was a bank book. He opened it and saw a neat 
row of $4,500 entries marching down the page. 


"You made yourself a mint," said Steen. 


"| wish | had fifty more," Homer told him. "Or two hundred more. This 
thing is catching on. | could lease them in a week. 


I've got a waiting list longer than my arm." 
"Well, why don't you go ahead and lease them?" 


"| can't lease them a second time." 


"Funny thing," said Steen. "There's no one living in those houses. 
They are all standing empty." 


"But that can't be !" objected Homer. "There might be a few still 
empty--a few that the people haven't occupied yet. But most of them 
have moved in. They're living in those houses." 

"That's not the way it looks to me." 

"What's happened to those people then? Where have they .... " 

"Mr. Jackson!" 

"Yes?" 


"You haven't trusted me. You didn't trust me from the start. 


| don't know why. You thought the deal was queer. You were scared 
of it. But I've played fair with you. You'll have to admit | have." 


Homer stroked the bank book. "More than fair." 


"| Know what | am doing, Mr. Jackson. I'm not anybody's fool. | have 
the angles figured out. String along with me. | need a man like you." 


"You mean lease all those houses a second time !" Homer asked 
uneasily. 


"A second time," said Steen. "And a third. And fourth. 


Lease them as often as you like. Keep right on leasing them. No one 
will mind at all." 


"But the people will mind--the people that | lease those houses to," 
Homer pointed out. 


"Mr. Jackson, let me handle this. Don't you worry about a solitary 
thing. You just keep those houses moving." 


"But it isn't right." 


"Mr. Jackson, in some six weeks' time, you've made a quarter million 
dollars. | suppose that's what's wrong with you. | suppose you figure 
that's enough .... " 


"Well, no. With income tax and all .... " 


"Forget the income tax. | told you that this bank of ours had tax 
advantages." 


"| don't get it," Homer said. "This is no way to do business." 


"But it is," said Steen. "I challenge you to find a better way to do 
business. There's no end to it. You can become a multimillionaire .... 


"In jail." 


"I've told you we weren't doing wrong. If you don't want to handle it 


"Let me think it over," Homer pleaded. "Give me a day or two." 


"Noon tomorrow," said Steen decisively. "If you don't tell me you are 
willing to go ahead by noon tomorrow, I'll look for someone else." 


Homer got up. He thrust the bank book in his pocket. "I'll be in to see 
you." 


Steen put his feet back on the desk. "Fine. I'll be expecting you." 


Out on the concourse, Homer walked along the gleaming shop 
fronts. And the shops, he saw, were no more than half staffed and 
entirely innocent of buyers. He went into a drugstore to buy a cigar 
and was waited on by a girl of just slightly more than high-school 
age. He failed to recognize her. 


"You live around here?" he asked. 


"No, sir. In the city." 


He went into a hardware store and into a grocery supermarket. He 
saw no one he knew. And that was queer. He'd lived in the area for 
almost thirteen years and thought he knew. 


He recalled what Gabby had said about the contractor from 
somewhere out of town. Maybe, for some zany reason, Steen had a 
policy against employing local people. Still, he'd employed Homer. 


It was a crazy set-up, Homer told himself. None of it made sense- 
and least of all, the leasing of the houses a second time around. 


Perhaps he should get out of it. He'd made a fair amount of money. 
Right now, most likely, he could get out slick and clean. 


If he stayed, there might be trouble. 


He lighted up the cigar and went back to his car. Wheeling out of the 
parking lot, he headed for the road that led into the housing 
development. 


He drove slowly, looking closely at each house. All of them seemed 
empty. The windows stared blindly without drapes or curtains. The 
lawns had not been cut for weeks. There was no sign of anyone and 
there should be children and pets playing. 


Almost everyone he'd leased to had had children and dogs and cats. 
The place should be jumping, he told himself, and instead it was 
silent and deserted. 


He stopped the car and went into a house. It was bare and empty. 
There was sawdust in the corners and wood shavings here and 
there. There were no scuff marks on the floor, no handprints on the 
wall. The windows had not been washed; the trade-mark paper still 
was sticking to them. He went out puzzled. 


He inspected two more houses. They were the same. 


Steen had been right, then. Steen, with his shoes on the wrong feet, 
and with something else,--with his different way of talking now. Six 
weeks ago, when Steen had come into Homer's office, he had been 
stiff and formal, awkward, yet striving for preciseness. And now he 
was easy in his manner, now he put his feet up on the desk, now he 
talked slangily. 

There was no one living in the houses, Homer admitted to himself. 
No one had ever lived in them. He had leased all fifty of them and no 
one had moved in. 

And it had a fishy smell--it had a terribly fishy smell. 


On his way out, he stopped at Steen's office. The place was locked 
up. 


The old gateman opened the gate and waved at him from the 
window of his kiosk. 


Back in his own office, Homer took out of a drawer the list of leases 
he had drawn. He phoned Morgan, the first name on the lease. 


"That number has been changed," the operator told him. 
She gave him the new number and he dialled it. 

"Happy Acres," said a singsong operator-voice. 

"Huh 7" 

"Happy Acres," the voice sang. "Whom did you wish, sir?" 
"The Morgan residence." 

He waited and it was Morgan who answered. 

"Homer Jackson. Just checking. How do you like the house? 


Are you getting on okay?" 


"Perfectly," Morgan told him happily. ‘I've been meaning to come in 
and thank you for putting me onto this." 


"Everything is really all right?'* 

"Couldn't be better. | hardly ever go into my office now. | stay out 
here and work in the amusement room. | go fishing and | take walks. 
The wife and kids are just as pleased as | am." 

Morgan lowered his voice. "How do you guys manage this? 


I've tried to figure it out and | can't." 


"It's a secret," Homer replied, thinking on his feet. "The answer to the 
housing problem." 


"Not that | care," Morgan said. "Just curious, you know. 

l'U be dropping in one day. l'11 bring you something.” 

"Glad to see you," said Homer. 

He called the Happy Acres number and asked for another family. He 
went halfway through the list. He talked mostly to the women, 
although some of the men were home. They were not only happy, 
but enthusiastic. They asked him jokingly how he got away with it. 
When he finished, he was glassy-eyed. 

He went down to the drugstore for a cup of coffee. 

When he returned, he'd made up his mind. 


He took out his waiting list and began making calls. 


"There just happens to be a vacancy in Happy Acres if you are 
interested." They were. 


He reminded them about the cars. They said they'd take care of that 
matter first thing in the morning. 


By supper-time, he'd leased twenty of the houses by making twenty 
phone calls. 


"There's something wrong," Homer said to his wife. "But there's 
money in it." 


"It's just that you don't understand," said Elaine. "There may be a 
perfectly good reason why Mr. Steen can't explain it all to you." 


"But it means we have to give up our trip to Europe. And after we 
had got our passports and all." 


"We can go to Europe later. You'll never get a chance like this again." 
"It worries me," said Homer. 
"Oh, you're always worried over things that never happen. 


Mr. Steen is satisfied and the people you have leased to are, so why 
are you worrying?" 


"But where are these people? They aren't living in the houses and 
yet they talk as if they were. And some of them asked me how | got 
away with it or words to that effect. They asked it as if they admired 
me for being slick in some kind of shady deal, and if it turns out that | 
am smart, I'd like to know just how | managed .... " 


"Forget it," Elaine said. "You aren't smart and you never were. If | 
didn't keep behind you, pushing all the time .... " 


"Yes, dear," said Homer. He'd heard it all before. 
"And quit your worrying." 


He tried to, but he couldn't. 


The next morning, he drove to Happy Acres and parked across the 
road from the gate. From seven o'clock until nine, he counted forty- 
three cars coming out of the development. Some of the people in 
them he recognized as those he had leased the houses to. Many of 
them waved to him. 


At 9:30, he drove in through the gate and went slowly down the road. 
The houses still were empty. 


When he got back to the office, there were people waiting for him. 
The block was clogged with cars that gleamed with newness. 


He did a rushing business. No one, it turned out, was interested in 
seeing the houses. Most of them had seen them earlier. All they 
wanted was a lease. He filled out the forms as rapidly as he could 
and raked in the cheques and cash. 

Some other people showed up. Word had got around, they said, that 
there were vacancies in the Happy Acres tract. Yes, he said, there 
were. Just a few of them. He reminded them about the cars. 

The last man in line, however, did not want to lease a house. 


"My name is Fowler," he said. "I represent the Contractors’ and 
Builders' Association. Maybe you can help me." 


"I've got another house, if that is what you want," said 
Homer. 
"| don't need a house. | have one, thanks." 


"Pay you to sell it and get in on this deal. The newest thing in 
housing. A completely new concept." 


Fowler shook his head. "All | want to know is, how do | get hold of 
Steen?" 


"No trouble at all," said Homer. "You just go out to Happy Acres. He 
has an office there." 


"I've been out there a dozen times. He is never in. Usually the office 
is locked." 


"| never have any trouble finding him, although | don't see him often. 
I'm too busy handling the property.” 


"Can you tell me how he does it, Mr. Jackson?" 

"How he does what? How he is always out?" 

"No. How he can sell a house for five thousand dollars." 

"He doesn't sell. He leases." 

"Don't pull that one on me. It's the same as selling. And he can't 
build for anywhere near that kind of money. He's losing a good 
twenty thousand or more on every house out there." 


"If aman wants to lose his money .... " 


"Mr. Jackson," said Fowler, "that is not the point at all. The point is 
that it's unfair competition." 


"Not if he leases," Homer pointed out. "If he sold, it might be." 

"If this keeps on, it'll put every contractor in the area out of business.” 
"That," said Homer, "would be no more than simple justice in a lot of 
cases. They throw up a shack with plenty of glitter and charge a 


fancy price and .... " 


"Nevertheless, Mr. Jackson, none of them intend to be put out of 
business.” 


"And you're going to sue," guessed Homer. 


"We certainly intend to." 

"Don't look at me. | only lease the places." 

"We intend to get out an injunction against your leasing them." 
"You make the second one," Homer informed him, annoyed. 
"The second what?" 


"The real estate boys sent a guy like you out here several weeks 
ago. He made a lot of threats and nothing's happened yet. He was 
bluffing, just like you." 


"Let me set your mind at rest," said Fowler. "I'm not doing any 
bluffing.” 


He got up from his chair and stalked stiffly out. 


Homer looked at his watch. It was long past lunchtime. He went 
down to the drugstore for a sandwich and a cup of coffee. 


The place was empty and he had the counter to himself. 


He sat hunched over the lunch and thought about it, trying to get all 
the queer goings-on straightened out into some sort of logic. But the 
only thing he could think about was that Steen wore his shoes on the 
wrong feet. 


Wearily, still worried, Homer went back to the office. There were 
people waiting, with their new cars parked outside. He leased 
houses right and left. 


Apparently the word was spreading. The house-seekers drifted in all 
afternoon. He leased four more houses before it was time to close. 


It was funny, he thought, very, very funny how the word had got 
around. He hadn't advertised in the last three weeks and they still 
were coming in. 


Just as he was getting ready to lock up, Morgan strode in breezily. 
He had a package underneath his arm. 


"Here you are, pal," he said. "I told you I'd bring you something. 
Caught them just an hour or two ago." 


The package was beginning to get soggy. Homer took it gingerly. 
“Thanks very much," he said in a doubtful voice. 
"Think nothing of it. I'll bring you more in a week or two." 


As soon as Morgan left, Homer closed the blinds and unwrapped the 
package warily. 


Inside were brook trout--trout fresh-caught, with the ferns in which 
they had been wrapped not even wilting yet. 


And there was no trout stream closer than a couple of hundred miles 
! 


Homer stood and shivered. For there was no point in pretending 
ignorance, no point in repeating smugly to himself that it was all 
right. Even at five thousand a deal, there still was something wrong-- 
very badly wrong. 


He had to face it. They were beginning to close in on him. 

Fowler had sounded as if he might mean business and the Real 
Estate Association undoubtedly was lying in ambush, waiting for him 
to make one little slip. And when he made that slip, they'd snap the 


trap shut. 


To protect himself, he had to know what was going on. He could no 
longer go at it blind. 


Knowing, he might be able to go on. He might know when to quit. 
And that time, he told himself, might have been as early as this 


afternoon. 


He stood there, with the fish and ferns lying in the wet wrapping 
paper on the desk, and envisioned a long street of houses, and 
behind that long street of houses, another identical street of houses, 
and behind the second street, another--street after street, each 
behind the other, each exactly like the other, fading out of sight ona 
flat and level plain. 


And that was the way it must be--except there was no second street 
of houses. There was just the one, standing lone and empty, and yet, 
somehow, with people living in them. 


Lease them a second time, Steen had said, and a third time anda 
fourth. Don't you worry about a thing. Let me handle it. 


Leave the worry all to me. You just keep on leasing houses. 


And Homer leased one house and the people moved, not into the 
house he'd leased them, but into the second identical house 
immediately behind it, and he leased the first house yet again and 
the people moved into the third, also identical, also directly behind 
the first and second house, and that was how it 


was. 


Except it was just a childish thing he had dreamed up to offer an 
explanation--any explanation--for a thing he couldn't understand. A 
fairy tale. 


He tried to get the idea back on the track again, tried to rationalize it, 
but it was too weird. 


A man could trust his sense, couldn't he? He could believe what he 
could see. And there were only fifty houses--empty houses, despite 
the fact that people lived in them. He could trust his ears and he had 
talked to people who were enthusiastic about living in those empty 
houses. 


It was crazy, Homer argued with himself. All those other folks were 
crazy--Steen and all the people living in the houses. 


He wrapped up the fish and retied the package clumsily. No matter 
where they came from, no matter what lunacy might prevail, those 
trout surely would taste good. And that, the taste of fresh-caught 
trout, was one of the few true, solid things left in the entire world. 


There was a creaking sound and Homer jumped in panic, whirling 
swiftly from the desk. 


The door was being opened! He'd forgotten to lock the door! 


The man who came in wore no uniform, but there was no doubt that 
he was a cop or detective. 


"My name is Hankins," he said. he showed his badge to Homer. 
Homer shut his mouth tight to keep his teeth from chattering. 

"| think you may be able to do something for me," Hankins said. 
"Surely," Homer chattered. "Anything you say." 

"You know a man named Dahl?" 

"| don't think | do." 

"Would you search your records?" 

"My records?" Homer echoed wildly. 

"Mr. Jackson, you're a businessman. Surely you keep records--the 
names of persons to whom you sell property ant other things like 


that." 


"Yes," said Homer, all in a rush. "Yes, | keep that sort of record. Of 
course. Sure." 


With shaking hands, he pulled out a desk drawer an~ brought out 
the folder he'd set up on Happy Acres. He looked through it, 
fumbling at the papers. 

"| think | may have it," he said. "Dahl, did you say the name was?" 
"John H. Dahl," said Hankins. 


"Three weeks ago, | leased a house in Happy Acres to a John H. 
Dahl. Do you think he might be the one?" 


"Tall, dark man. Forty-three years old. Acts nervous." 


Homer shook his head. "I don't remember him. There have been so 
many people." 


"Have you one there for Benny August?" 
Homer searched again. "B. J. August. The day after Mr. Dahl." 


"And perhaps a man named Drake? More than likely signs himself 
Hanson Drake." Drake was also there. 


Hankins seemed well pleased. "Now how do | get to this 

Happy Acres place?" 

With a sinking feeling, Homer told him how. 

He gathered up his fish and walked outside with Hankins. He stood 
and watched the officer drive away. He wouldn't want to be around, 
he suspected, when Hankins returned from Happy 


Acres. He hoped with all his heart that Hankins wouldn't look him up. 


He locked up the office and went down to the drugstore to buy a 
paper before going home. 


He unfolded it and the headlines leaped at him: 


THREE HUNTED IN STOCK SWINDLE 


Three photographs on column cuts were ranged underneath the 
headline. He read the names in turn. Dahl. August. Drake. 


He folded the paper tightly and thrust it beneath his arm and he felt 
the sweat begin to trickle. 


Hankins would never find his men, he knew. No one would ever find 
them. In Happy Acres, they'd be safe. It was, he began to see, a 
ready-made hideout for all kinds of hunted men. 


He wondered how many of the others he had leased the houses to 
might be hunted, too. No wonder, he thought, the word had spread 
so quickly. No wonder his office had been filled all day with people 
who'd already bought the cars. 


And what was it all about? How did it work? Who had figured it all 
out? 


And why did he, Homer Jackson, have to be the one who'd get 
sucked into it? 


Elaine took a searching look at him as he came in the door. 

"You've been worrying," she scolded. 

Homer lied most nobly. "Not worrying. Just a little tired." 

"Scared to death" would have been closer to the truth. 

At 9 o'clock next morning, he drove to Happy Acres. He was inside 
the door before he saw that Steen was busy. The man who had been 
talking to Steen swung swiftly from the desk. 

"Oh, it's you," he said. 


Homer saw that the man was Hankins. 


Steen smiled wearily. "Mr. Hankins seems to think that we're 
obstructing justice." 


"| can't imagine," Homer said, "why he should think that." 
Hankins was on the edge of rage. "Where are these people? 
What have you done with them?" 


Steen said: ‘I've told you, Mr. Hankins, that we only lease the 
property. We cannot undertake to go surety for anybody who may 
lease from us." 


"You've hidden them!" 

"How could we hide them, Mr. Hankins? Where could we hide them? 
The entire development is open to you. You can search it to your 
heart's content." 


"| don't know what is going on," said Hankins savagely, 


"but I'm going to find out. And once | do, both of you had better have 
your explanations ready." 


"| think" Steen commented "that Mr. Hankins' determination and 
deep sense of duty are very splendid things. Don't you, Mr. 
Jackson?" 

"| do, indeed," said Homer, at loss as to what to say. 


"You'll be saying that out of the other side of your mouth before I'm 
through with you," Hankins promised them. 


He went storming out the door. 
"What a nasty man," Steen remarked, unconcerned. 


"I'm getting out," said Homer. "I've got a pocket full of cheques and 
cash. As soon as | turn them over, | am pulling out. 


You can find someone else to do your dirty work." 


"Now | am sorry to hear that. And just when you were doing well. 
There's a lot of money to be made." "It's too risky." 


"| grant you that it may appear a little risky, but actually it's not. Men 
like Hankins will raise a lot of dust but what can they really do? We 
are completely in the clear." 


"We're leasing the same houses over and over again." 


"Why, certainly," said Steen. "How else would you expect me to build 
up the kind of clientele | need to give me business volume in this 
shopping centre? You yourself have told me that fifty families were 
by no means enough. And you were right, of course. But you lease 
the houses ten times and you have five hundred families, which is 
not bad. Lease each one a hundred times and you have five 
thousand... And incidentally, Mr. Jackson, by the time you lease each 
of them a hundred times, you will have made yourself twenty-five 
million dollars, which is not a bad amount for a few years’ work. 


"Because," Steen concluded, "you see, despite what you may have 
thought of me, I'm squarely on the level. | gave you the straight 
goods. | told you | was not interested in money from the houses, but 
merely from the shopping centre." 


Homer tried to pretend that he was unimpressed. He kept on 
emptying cheques and wads of money from his pockets. Steen 
reached out for the cheques and began endorsing them. He stacked 
the money neatly. 


"| wish you would reconsider, Mr. Jackson," he urged. "I have need 
of a man like you. You've worked out so satisfactorily, | hate to see 
you go." 


"Come clean with me," said Homer, "and | might stay. Tell me all 
there is to tell--how it all works and what all the angles are and what 
you plan to do." 


Steen laid a cautionary finger across his lips. "Hush! You don't know 
what you're asking.” 


"You mean you see no trouble coming?" 
"Some annoyance, perhaps. Not real trouble." 


"They could throw the book at us if they could prove we were hiding 
people wanted by the law." 


Steen sighed deeply. "Mr. Jackson, how many fugitives have you 
sheltered in the last six weeks?" "Not a one," said Homer. 


"Neither have |." Steen spread his arms wide. "So we have nothing 
to fear. We've done no wrong. At least," he amended, "none that 
they can prove." 


He picked up the money and the cheques and handed them to 
Homer. 


"Here," he said. "You might as well take it to the bank. It's your 
money." 


Homer took the money and the cheques and stood with them in his 
hand, thinking about what Steen had said about not doing any 
wrong. Maybe Steen was right. Maybe Homer was getting scared 
when there was no need to be. What could they be charged with? 


Fraudulent advertising? There had been no specific claims that had 
not been performed. 


For tying in the auto sales? Just possibly, although he had not made 
an auto sale a condition of transaction; he had merely mentioned 
that it would be very nice if they bought a car from Happy Acres Auto 
Sales. 


For selling at less than cost? Probably not, for it would be a fine point 
of law to prove a lease a sale. And selling or leasing below cost in 
any case was no crime. 


For leasing the same house more than once? Certainly not until it 
could be proved that someone had suffered damage and it was most 
unlikely that it could be proved. 


For doing away with people? But those people could be reached by 
telephone, could drive out through the gate. And they were well and 
happy and enthusiastic. 


"Perhaps", Steen said gently, "you have changed your mind. 
Perhaps you'll stay with us." 
"Perhaps | will," said Homer. 


He walked down the concourse to the bank. It was an impressive 
place. The foyer was resplendent in coppery metal and with brightly 
polished mirrors. There were birds in hanging cages and some of the 
birds were singing. 


There were no customers, but the bank was spick and span. An alert 
vice-president sat behind his polished desk without a thing to do. An 
equally alert teller waited shiny-faced behind the wicket window. 


Homer walked to the window and shoved through the money and the 
cheques. He took his passbook from his pocket and handed it 
across. 


The teller looked at it and said, "I'm sorry, Mr. Jackson, but you have 
no account with us." 


"No account !" cried Homer. "I have a quarter of a million !" 


His heart went plunk into his boots, and if he'd had Steen there, he'd 
have broken him to bits. 


"No," said the teller calmly, "you've made an error. That is all." 


"Error !" gasped Homer, hanging onto the window to keep from 
keeling over. 


"An understandable error," the teller said sympathetically. 


"One that anyone could make. Your account is not with us, but with 
the Second Bank." 


"Second Bank," wheezed Homer. "What are you talking about? This 
is the only bank there is." 


"Look, it says Second Bank right here." He showed Homer the 
passbook. It did say Second Happy Acres State Bank. 


"Well, now," said Homer, "that's better. Will you tell me how | get to 
this Second Bank?" 


"Gladly, sir. Right over there. Just go through that door." 

He handed back the passbook and the money. 

"That door, you say?" inquired Homer. 

"Yes. The one beside the drinking fountain." 

Homer clutched the passbook and the money tightly in his hand and 
headed for the door. He opened it and stepped inside and got it shut 


behind him before he realized that he was in a closet. 


It was just a tiny place, not much bigger than a man, and it was as 
black as the inside of a cat. 


Sweat started out on Homer and he searched frantically for the 
doorknob and finally found it. 


He pushed the door open and stumbled out. He strode wrathfully 
back across the foyer to the teller's window. He rapped angrily on the 
ledge and the teller turned around. 


"What kind of trick is this?" yelled Homer. "What do you think you're 
pulling? What is going on here? That is nothing but a closet." 


'Tm sorry, sir," the teller said. "My fault. | forgot to give you this." 


He reached into his cash drawer and handed Homer a small object. 
It looked for all the world like the replica of a bizarre radiator 
ornament. 


Juggling the object in his hand, Homer asked, "What has this got to 
do with it?" 


"Everything," the teller said. "It will get you to the Second Bank. Don't 
lose it. You'll need it to get back." "You mean | just hold it in my 
hand?" 


"That is all you do, sir," the teller assured him. 


Homer went back to the door, still unconvinced. It was all a lot of 
mumbo-jumbo, he told himself. These guys were just the same as 
Gabby Wilson--full of smart pranks. And if that teller was making a 
fool of him, he promised himself, he'd mop up the floor with him. 


He opened the door and stepped into the closet, only it was no 
closet. It was another bank. 


The metal still was coppery and the mirrors were a-glitter and the 
birds were singing, but there were customers. There were three 
tellers instead of the single one in the first bank and the bland, 
smooth vice-president at his shiny desk was industriously at work. 


Homer stood quietly just outside the door through which he'd come 
from the other bank. The customers seemed not to have noticed 
him, but as he looked them over, he was startled to discover that 
there were many whose faces were familiar. 


Here, then, were the people who had leased the houses, going 
about their business in the Second Bank. 


,, He put the miniature radiator ornament in his pocket and headed 
for the window that seemed to be least busy. He waited in line while 


the man ahead of him finished making a deposit. 


Homer could only see the back of the man's head, but the head 
seemed to be familiar. He stood there raking through the memories 
of the people he had met in the last six weeks. 


Then the man turned around and Homer saw that it was 


Dahl. It was the same face he had seen staring at him from the front 
page of the paper only the night before. 


"Hello, Mr. Jackson," said Dalai. "Long time no see." 
Homer gulped. "Good day, Mr. Dahl. How do you like the house?" 


"Just great, Mr. Jackson. It's so quiet and peaceful here, | can't tear 
myself away from it." 


| bet you can't, thought Homer. 


"Glad to hear you say so," he said aloud, and stepped up to the 
window. 


The teller glanced at the passbook. "Good to see you, Mr. 

Jackson. The president, | think, would like to see you, too. 

Would you care to step around after | finish your deposit?" 

Homer left the teller's window, feeling a little chilly at the prospect of 
seeing the president, wondering what the president might want and 
what new trouble it portended. 

A hearty voice told him to come in when he knocked on the door. 


The president was a beefy gentleman and extremely pleasant. 


"I've been hoping you'd come in," he said. "I don't know if you realize 
it or not, but you're our biggest depositor." 


He shook Homer's hand most cordially and motioned him to a chair. 
He gave him a cigar and Homer, a good judge of tobacco, figured it 
for at least a fifty-center. 


The president, puffing a little, sat down behind his desk. 


"This is a good set-up here," said Homer, to get the conversation 
started. 


"Oh, yes," the president said. "Most splendid. It's just a test, though, 
you know." 


"No, | hadn't Known that." 


"Yes, surely. To see if it will work. If it does, we will embark on much 
bigger projects---ones that will prove even more economically 
feasible. One never knows, of course, how an idea will catch on. You 
can run all the preliminary observations and make innumerable 
surveys and still never know until you try it out." 


"That's true," said Homer, wondering what in the world the president 
was talking about. 


"Once we get it all worked out," the president said, "we can turn it 
over to the natives." 


"| see. You're not a native here?" 
"Of course not. | am from the city." 


And that, thought Homer, was a funny thing to say. He watched the 
man closely, but there was nothing in his face to indicate that he had 
misspoken--no flush of embarrassment, no sign of flurry. 


"I'm especially glad to have a chance to see you," Homer told him. 
"As a matter of fact, | had been thinking of switching my account and 


The president's face took on a look of horror. "But why? 


Certainly you've been told about the tax advantages." 


"| think that the matter got some mention. But, | must confess, | don't 
understand.” 


"Why, Mr. Jackson, it is simple. No mystery at all. So far as the 
authorities of your country are concerned .... " 


"My country?" 


"Well, of course. | think it might logically be argued, even in a court of 
law, that this place we're in is no longer the United 


States of America. But even if it should be a part of your great 
nation--| doubt that such a contention would hold up if put to the 
decision--why, even so, our records are not available to the agents of 
your country. Don't tell me you fail to see the implications of a 
situation such as that." "The income tax," Homer said. 


"Correct," said the president, smiling very blandly. 


"That is interesting. Interesting, indeed." Homer rose and held out his 
hand to the president. "1'11 be in again." 


"Thank you," said the president. "Drop in any time you wish." 
On the street outside the bank, the sun was shining brightly. 


The shopping centre stretched along the mall and there were people 
here and there, walking on the concourse or shopping in the stores. 
A few cars were parked in the lot and the world of this Second Bank 
looked exactly like the First Bank's world, and if a man had not 
known the difference .... 


Good Lord, thought Homer, what was the difference? What had 
really happened? He'd walked through the door and there was the 
other bank. He'd walked through a door and found the missing 
people--the people who had not been living in the empty houses of 
the First Bank's world. 


Because that other world where the houses still stood empty was no 
more than a show window? It might simply be a street lined with 
demonstration homes. And here was that second street of houses 
he'd dreamed up the other night. And beyond this second street, 
would there be another street and another and another? 


He stumbled along the concourse, shaken, now that h realized there 
really was that second street of houses. It was a] idea that was hard 
to take in stride. He didn't take it in his stride. His mind balked and 
shied away from it and he told himself it wasn't true. But it was true 
and there was no way t, rationalize it, to make it go away. There was 
a second street! 


He walked along and saw that he was near the gate. The gate he 
saw, was the same as ever, with its expanse of massive iron. 


But there was no gateman. 


And a car was coming up the road, heading directly for the gate, and 
it was moving fast, as if the driver did not see the gat 


Homer shouted and the car kept on. He started waving his arms, but 
the driver paid not the least attention. 


The crazy fool, thought Homer. He'll hit the gate and... 


And the car hit the gate, slammed into it, but there was sound, no 
crash, no screech of rending metal. There was simply nothing. 


The gate was there, undented. And there was no car. The c~ had 
disappeared. 


Homer stalked the gate. 
Ten feet away, he stopped. 


The road came up to the gate; beyond it was no road. Beyond the 
gate was wilderness. The road came up and ended and t[ wilderness 
began. 


Cautiously, Homer walked out into the road and peered through the 
gate. 


Just a few feet away, a giant oak towered into the air al behind it was 
the forest, wild and hoary and primeval, and the forest was the 
happy sound, the abandoned sound of water running in a brook. 


Fish, thought Homer. Maybe that brook is where the trout came from. 


He moved toward the gate for a closer look and reached o his hands 
to grasp the ironwork. Even as he did, the forest we away and the 
gate as well as he stood in the old familiar entrance to Happy Acres, 
with the gate wide open, with the state highway running along the 
wall and the road from the development running out to meet it. 


"Good morning, sir," said the gateman. "Maybe you ought to move 
over to one side. A car is apt to hit you." "Huh?" Homer asked 
blankly. 


"A car. This is a road, you know." 


Homer turned around and brushed past the gateman. He hustled 
down the concourse, aiming for Steen's office. 


But the office was locked. Homer shook the door. He rapped wildly 
on the glass. He pounded on the frame. Absolutely nothing 
happened. 


Turning from the door, he stared out across the development with 
incredulous eyes--the vacant concourse, the empty houses among 
the trees, the faint patches of shining lake peeking through the 
clearings. 


He jammed his hands into his pockets and his fingers touched the 
little radiator ornament. He took it out and looked at it. He'd seen it 
before--not the little replica, but the ornament itself. 


He had seen it, he remembered, on the new cars parked outside his 
office by the people seeking leases. He had seen it on the car that 
had crashed the gate and disappeared. 


He walked slowly to the parking lot and drove home. 

"| don't think I'll go back to the office today," he told Elaine. 

"| don't feel so good." 

"You've been working too hard," she told him accusingly. 
"You look all worn out." 

"That's a fact," he admitted. 

"After lunch, you lie down. And see that you get some sleep." 
"Yes, dear," he said. 


So it began to fall into a pattern, he thought, lying on his bed and 
staring at the ceiling. Finally it was clear enough so a man could 
begin to make some head and tail of it. 


It was unbelievable, but there was no choice---one could not 
disbelieve in it. It was there to see. And if one looked at it any other 
way, it made no sense at all. 


Someone--Steen, perhaps, or maybe someone else for whom Steen 
was serving as a front--had found out how to build one house, yet 
have many houses, houses stretching back street after street from 
the first house, all shadows of the first house, but substantial just the 
same--substantial enough for families to live in. 


Dimensional extensions of that first house. Or houses stretching into 
time. Or something else as weird. 


But however they might do it, it was a swell idea. For you could build 
one house and sell it, or lease it, time and time again. Except that 


one was crazy to get hold of an idea that was as good as that and 
then let someone else make all the money from the leasing of the 
houses. 


And there was no question that Steen was crazy. That idea he had 
about the shopping centre was completely batty-although, stop to 
think of it, if one had five thousand houses and leased each of them 
ten times and had a monopoly on all the shops and stores--why, it 
would pay off tremendously. 


And the bank president's slant on sovereignty had certain angles, 
too, that should not be overlooked. 


A new idea in housing, Steen had told him. It was all of that. 


It was a new idea that would apply to many things--to industry and 
farming and mining and a lot of other ventures. A man could make 
one car and there would be many others. A man could build a 
manufacturing plant and he would have many plants. 


It was like a carbon copy, Homer thought--an economic carbon copy. 
And a man apparently could make as many carbons as he wished. 
Possibly, he speculated, once you knew the principle, there was no 
limit to the carbons. Possibly the ghostly parade of Happy Acres 
houses stretched limitless, forever and forever. There might be no 
end to them. 


He fell asleep and dreamed of going down a line of ghostly houses, 
counting them frantically as he ran along, hoping that he'd soon get 
to the end of them, for he couldn't quit until he did get to the end. But 
they always stretched ahead of him, as far as he could see, and he 
could find no end to them. 


He woke, damp with perspiration, his tongue a dry and bitter wad 
inside a flannel mouth. He crept out of bed and went to the 
bathroom. He held his head under a cold faucet. It helped, but not 
much. 


Downstairs, he found a note that Elaine had propped against the 
radio on the breakfast table: Gone to play bridge at Mabel's. 


Sandwiches in refrigerator. 


It was dark outside. He'd slept the daylight hours away. A wasted 
day, he berated himself--a completely wasted day. He hadn't done a 
dollar's worth of work. 


He found some milk and drank it, but left the sandwiches where they 
were. 


He might as well go to the office and get a little work done, 
compensate in part for the wasted day. Elaine wouldn't return until 
almost midnight and there was no sense in staying home alone. 

He got his hat and went out to where he'd parked the car in the 
driveway. He got into it and sat down on something angular and 
hard. He hoisted himself wrathfully and searched the seat with a 
groping hand to find the thing he'd sat on. 


His fingers closed about it and then he remembered. He'd sat on it 
on that day Morgan had showed up in answer to the ad. 


It had been rolling around ever since, unnoticed in the seat. 


It was smooth to the touch and warm--warmer than it should be--as if 
there were a busy little motor humming away inside it. 


And suddenly it winked. 
He caught his breath and it flashed again. 
Exactly like a signal. 


Instinct told him to get rid of it, to heave it out the window but a voice 
suddenly spoke out of it--a thick, harsh voice that mouthed a sort of 
chant he could not recognize. 


"What the hell?" chattered Homer, fearful now. "What's going on?" 


The chanting voice ceased and a heavy silence fell, so thick and 
frightening that Homer imagined he could feel it closing in on him. 


The voice spoke again. This time, it was one word, slow and 
laboured, as if the thick, harsh tongue drove itself to create a new 
and alien sound. 


The silence fell again and there was a sense of waiting. Homer 
huddled in the seat, cold with fear. 


For now he could guess where the cube had come from. 


Steen had ridden in the car with him and it had fallen from his 
pocket. 


The voice took up again: "Urrr--urr--urrth--mum !" 
Homer almost screamed. 
Rustling, panting sounds whispered from the cube. 


Earthman? Homer wondered wildly. Was that what it had tried to 
say? 


And if that was right, it' the cube in fact had been lost by Steen, then 
it meant that Steen was not a man at all. 


He thought of Steen and the way he wore his shoes and suddenly it 
became understandable why he might wear his shoes that way. 
Perhaps, where Steen came from, there was no left or right, maybe 
not even shoes. No man could expect an alien, a being from some 
distant star, to get the hang of all Earth's customs--not right away, at 
least. He recalled the first day 


Steen had come into the office and the precise way he had talked 
and how stiffly he'd sat down in the chair. And that other day, six 


weeks later, when Steen had talked slangily and had sat slouched in 
his chair, with his feet planted on the desk. 


Learning, Homer thought. Learning all the time. Getting to know his 
way around, getting the feel of things, like a gawky country youth 
learning city ways. 


But it sure was a funny thing that he'd never learned about the 
shoes. 


The cube went on gurgling and panting and the thick voice muttered 
and spat out alien words. One could sense the tenseness and 
confusion at the other end. 


Homer sat cold and rigid, with horror seeping into him drop by 
splashing drop, while the cube blurted over and over a single phrase 
that meant not a thing to him. 


Then, abruptly, the cube went dead. It lay within his hand, cooling, 
silent, just a thing that looked and felt like a clip together plastic block 
for children. 


From far off, he heard the roar of a car as it left the curb and sped off 
in the night. From someone's backyard, a cat meowed for attention. 
Nearby, a bird cheeped sleepily. 


Homer opened the glove compartment and tossed the cube in 
among the rags and scraper and the dog-eared road map and the 
other odds and ends. 


He felt the terror and the loathing and the wild agony begin to drain 
out of his bones and he sat quietly in the car, trying to readjust his 
mind to this new situation--that Steen must be an alien. 


He dipped his hand into his pocket and found the replica of the 
radiator ornament. And that was the key, he knew--not, only the key 
to the many streets of homes, but the key to Steen and the alien 
world. 


They hadn't meant for him to keep the ornament, of course. he had 
returned the way he'd entered the world of the Second 


Bank, the teller more than likely would have demanded that he give it 
back. But he'd returned another way, an unexpected way, and it still 
was in his pocket. 


And the radiator ornament, of course, was the reason that 


Steen had insisted that anyone who leased a house must also buy a 
car. For the ornament was a key that bridged one world and another. 
Although, thought Homer, it was rather drastic to insist that a man 
should buy a car simply so he'd have the correct radiator ornament. 


But that might be the way, he told himself, that an alien mind would 
work. 


He was calmer now. The fear still lingered, but pushed back, buried 
just a little. 


Exactly how is a man supposed to act, he asked himself, when he 
learns there are aliens in the land? Run screeching through the 
streets, rouse all the citizens, alert the law, go baying on the trail? Or 
does he continue about his business? 


Might he not, he wondered, take advantage of his knowledge, turn it 
to his own benefit? 


He was the only human being on all of Earth who knew. 


Steen might not like it known that he was an alien. Perhaps it would 
be worth a lot to Steen not to have it known. 


Homer sat and thought about it. The more he thought, the more 
reasonable it seemed that Steen might be ready to lay plenty on the 
line to keep the fact a secret. 


Not that | don't have it coming to me, Homer told himself. 


Not that he hasn't caused me a heap of worry and trouble. 


He put his hand into his pocket. The miniature ornament was there. 
There was no need to wait. Now was as good as any time. 


He turned the ignition key and the motor came to life. He backed out 
of the driveway and took the road to Happy Acres. 


The development was dark and quiet. Even the usual advertising 
signs were turned off in the shop fronts. 


He parked in front of Steen's office and got out. Opening the trunk, 
he found the jack handle in the dark. 


He stood staring toward the gate. There was no sign of the gateman. 
But that was a chance he'd have to take. If the old fool tried to 
interfere, he could handle him. 


For a moment, in front of the door to Steen's office, he hesitated, 
trying to reassure himself. Certainly there would be another closet, 
some way to get to those other worlds, inside the office. 


He struck savagely at the glass in the door with the jack handle. The 
glass splintered and rained down, with crashing, tinkling sounds. 


Homer waited, tense, listening, watching. Nothing stirred. The old 
gateman, if he was around, apparently had not heard the crash. 


Carefully, Homer reached through the broken glass and manipulated 
the night lock. The door swung easily open. He walked inside and 
closed the door behind him. 


In the empty office, Homer paused until his eyes became 
accustomed to the deeper darkness. He moved forward, groping 
with his hands, and found the desk. He could make out the dim bulk 
of a filing case. There should be a door somewhere. 


Perhaps not a door into the street, but a door into a hideout-some 
room where Steen could disappear to eat and rest and sleep; some 


place that might have a touch of his alien home about it. 


Homer moved from the desk to’ the filing cabinet and felt along the 
wall. Almost immediately, he found a door. 


He took a firmer grip on the jack handle and twisted on the knob. He 
walked through the door and there was the room, lighted a garish 
green by a lantern suspended from the ceiling. 


There was sound and the sense of movement. Homer's hair stood 
straight on end and he felt his skin trying very hard to roll up his 
back. The hairy monster reached out a paw and grabbed him by the 
shoulder just as Homer swung around to dive back through the door. 


The monster's paw was heavy and very strong. It was hairy and it 
tickled. Homer opened his mouth to scream, but his tongue dried up 
and his throat closed and he couldn't make a sound. The jack handle 
slipped from his numb fingers and clattered to the floor. 


For a long moment, he stood there in the grip of the hairy monster 
and he supposed it had a face, but he could not see the face, for the 
hair grew all over it and drooped down where its face should be. The 
monster was a large one, with massive chest and shoulders that 
tapered down to a slim, athletic waist. Frightened as he was, Homer 
still could not keep from thinking that it looked a lot like an English 
sheepdog with a wrestler's body. 


And all the while, there was something rolling on the floor and 
moaning. 


Then the hairy monster said, in halting, stumbling syllables: 
"You Mister Jackson, you are not?" Homer made a croaking sound. 


"| apologize," the monster told him. "I very poor at your words. | work 
on your planet survey, but not so good with words." 


He motioned at the thing moaning and rolling on the floor 


"That was good with words." 
The hairy hand dropped from Homer's shoulder. 
"That," it said, gesturing at the floor again, "your Mister Steen." 


"What is wrong with him?" Homer blurted out. "Is he sick or 
something 7" 


"He die himself," the monster said. 

"You mean he's dying and you're just standing there .... ' 

"No, no. He--how do you word it right?--he unlive himself.’ 

"You mean he's killing himself? Committing suicide?" 

"Yes," the monster said. "He does it very well. Do you not agree?" 
“But you can't .... " 

"He take great pride in it. He make spectacular. He just starting now. 
He work up to grand finale. You must stay an, watch. It be something 
to remember." 


"No, thank you," Homer said faintly. 


Homer turned to go, but the monster put out a hairy paw an, stopped 
him. 


"You must not be afraid of us. | stay half myself, allright. Could 
change entirely into human, but much trouble. Good enough this 
way?" 


"It's all tight," said Homer. 


Carbon Copy 


"We owe you debt," the monster said. "This Mister Steen of yours 
got things all scrambled up." 


"I'll say he did," said Homer feelingly. 
"He just a stumblebum. Bungler. He likewise is a joker." 
"Joker?" 


"Clown? Wise guy? You know--lie made the joke. Sometimes very 
sly joke, but stupid just the same." 


The monster leaned forward to peer into Homer's face. 

"Your planet, it has its jokers, too?" 

"Yes, indeed," Homer said. "There's one down the hall from 

me. His name is Gabby Wilson." 

"So you understand then. A joker not too bad if that is all he 

is. But take a joker who makes mistakes and that is most bad. 

You have name for it. Smart aleck?" "That's the name," said Homer. 
"We make projects for the planets, for very many planets. 

We try to make each project fit the planet. The kind that will help the 
planet, the kind it needs the most." "Like foreign aid," Homer 
supplied. 

"So this bungler," said the monster, his voice rising in forthright and 
honest wrath, "this smart aleck, this nincompoop, this Mister Steen of 
yours, what do you think he does? 

He came to Earth as project manager--and he brings wrong plan! He 


is like that other times, going off not cocked. But this, it is too much. 
Final straw." 


"You mean this Happy Acres business was never meant for Earth, 
but for some other planet?" 


The monster draped his arm around Homer's shoulder in a gesture 
of understanding and affection. "That exactly what he do. No need of 
Happy Acres here. You still have room enough for all your people. 
No need to double up." 


"But, sir," said Homer earnestly, "it is a swell idea. It has 
possibilities." 


"Other things you need much worse, my friend. We have better plan 
for you." 


Homer couldn't decide whether he liked the way the monster talked 
about the better plan. 


"What other plan?" he asked. 


"That is topmost secret. To make project big success, it must be 
done so that the natives think they the ones who do it. And that", the 
monster said, gesturing toward the floor, "is where this silly obscenity 
failed in second place. He let you find out what was going on." 

"But there were all the other people, too," Homer protested. 


"All the people in the shops. The bank president and the gateman 
and...." 


"All of them is us," the monster explained. "Them the crew that came 
with Mister Steen.” 


"But they were so human-looking! They looked exactly like 
US !" 
"They play it straight. This ape, he ham it up." 


"But they dressed like us and they wore shoes .... " 


"The shoes was more joke," the monster said furiously. 


"Your Mister Steen, he know how to make himself a human like the 
rest of them. But he wear his shoes wrong to get you humans'--your 
humans'--there is a word for it." "Goat 7" 


"That is it! He wear them wrong to get your humans' goat. And he 
make outrageous deal with you and he watch you worry and he 
rejoice greatly and think himself superior and smart because he that 
kind of clown. That, | tell you, is no way to treat anyone. That is no 
true-blue friendship. 


But your Mister Steen, he was plain jerk. Let us go and watch him 
suffer." 


"No," said Homer, horrified. 

"You no like this dying?" 

"It's inhuman." 

"Of course, inhuman. We not humans, us. It is a way we have, a 
social law. He make himself a fool. He make bonehead blunder. He 
must dead himself. He must do it good. Great honour, do it good. He 
bungle everything in life, he must not bungle dying. He forever heel if 
he do." 


Homer shivered, listening to the anguish of the alien on the floor, sick 
at stomach and giddy in the green flood &alien light. 


"Now it is to end,” said the alien. "We wipe out project. It was 
nonsensical mistake. We will take it all away." 


"You can't mean that!" argued Homer. "We need it. We could make 
use of it. Just show us the principle." "No," the monster said. 


"But if you wipe out the project, there'll be all these people .... " 


"Sorry." 


"They'll murder me ! | was the one who leased the houses to them 


"Too bad," the monster said. 


"And all that money in the bank! A quarter of a million dollars, more 
than a quarter of a million dollars! It will be wiped out !" 


"You have human money in bank?" 
"| did. | suppose that's too bad, too." 


"We can pay you off. Mister Steen make a lot of money. He store it 
over there." 


He pointed to the far wall. "You see that pile of bags? You take all 
that you can carry." 


"Money?" Homer asked. 

"Good money." 

"All | can carry?" insisted Homer, nailing it down tight. 

"And you will let me leave?" 

"We do you wrong," the monster said. "This fix it just a little?" 
‘I'll tell the world," said Homer, with enthusiasm. 


Steen was becoming noisier. He had changed into his alien form and 
now he rolled upon the floor, knotted up and writhing. 


Homer walked wide around him to get to the farther wall. 
He drifted down the bags and they were fairly heavy. He could take 


two at least, he figured. He hoisted two on his back, then piled on the 
third. He barely made it back across the room. 


The monster watched him with some admiration. "You like money, 
huh?" 


"You bet," Homer panted. "Everyone likes money." 
He set the bags down by the door. 


"You sure you not stay and watch? It get good directly. It be 
amusing, maybe even interesting." 


Homer held down a rising shudder. "No, thank you very much." 


The monster helped him get the bags on his shoulder. "I hold the 
door for you." 


"Thank you," said Homer. "Good day to you and thanks for 
everything.” 


"Good-bye, my friend," the monster said. 
He held the door and Homer walked on through. 


He came back into the office he'd left an hour before, the glass in the 
door shattered and his car still parked outside. 


Homer hurried. 


In less than five minutes, he went roaring out the gate, with the bags 
of money locked inside the trunk. 


There was little time, he realized. What he did had to be done fast. 
For when the monster wiped out Happy Acres, there would be a 
battalion of families marooned there in the woods and they'd come 
boiling out with a single thought in mind--to get their hands on Homer 
Jackson. 


He tried to imagine what it might be like, and then tried to stop 
thinking what it might be like, but couldn't. 


There would be a lot of people there without any houses. 

They'd wake up in the wild, wet woods, with their furniture and 
belongings scattered all about them. And all those bright new cars 
would be in among the trees. And the people would be plenty sore. 
Not that he blamed them much. 

He was sore himself. 

That lousy Steen, he said. Like that contractor Gabby told about--the 
one who went out on a wrecking job and demolished the wrong 
house. 


The dashboard clock said slightly after midnight. Elaine would be 
home by now and they could start right out. 


Homer turned into the driveway and braked to a halt. There was a 
light in the kitchen window. He ran up the walk and burst into the 
house. 


"Oh, there you are," said Elaine. "| wondered where you were. 
What's wrong with you?" 


"We're getting out of here," Homer babbled. 
"Have you gone stark crazy? Getting out !" 
"Now for once," said Homer, "don't give me an argument. 


We're getting out of here. Tonight. I've got three sacks of money out 
there in the car ...." 


"Money! How did you get three sacks .... " 
"It's legal," Homer pleaded. "There's nothing wrong with it. 


| didn't rob a bank. There's no time to explain. Let us just get going." 


She got icy calm. "Where are we going, Homer?" 
"We can decide that later. Maybe Mexico." 


"You're ill," she scolded. "You've been working too hard lately. And 
worrying about that Happy Acres deal .... " 


It was too much for Homer. He turned toward the door. 
"Homer! Where are you going, Homer r' 
‘I'll show you the money," he gritted. "I'll show you | really have it." 


"Wait for me," she cried, but he didn't wait. She ran down the walk 
behind him. 


He opened the car trunk. "There it is. We'll carry it up to the house. 
You can take off your shoes and walk in it. Then maybe you'll believe 
me." 

“No, Homer, no !" 


"Here, help me with these sacks," he said. 


Inside the house, he opened the sacks. Neatly bundled she of bills 
spilled out on the floor. 


Elaine knelt and picked up a package. 

"Why, it's real!" she cried happily. 

"Of course it is," said Homer. 

"And, Homer, these are twenty-thousand-dollar bills? 


She dropped the package that she held and picked up another and 
another and another. 


"And so are these !" she screamed. "There are millions and millions 
here!" 


Homer was pawing desperately through the heap of money. 
Sweat was running down his face. 

"Are they all twenty-thousand-dollar bills?" she asked hopefully. 
"Yes," said Homer in a beaten voice. 

"But what is wrong?" 

"That dirty, lowdown, bungling Steen,' he said bitterly. 

"But what is wrong?" she cried again. 


"They aren't worth a dime," said Homer. "There are no such things 
as twenty-thousand-dollar bills. The Treasury never issued any!" 


Idiot's Crusade 


Clifford D Simak 


For a long time | was the village idiot, but not any longer-although 
they call me "dummy" still and even worse than that. 


I'm a genius now, but | won't let them know. 

Not ever. 

If they found out, they'd be on their guard against me. 

No one has suspected me and no one will. My shuffle is the same 
and my gaze as vacant and my mumblings just as vague as they 
ever were. At times, it has been hard to remember to keep the 
shuffle and the gaze and mumblings as they were before, times 
when it was hard not to overdo them. But it's important not to arouse 
suspicion. 

It all started the morning | went fishing. 

| told Ma | was going fishing while we were eating breakfast and she 
didn't object. She knows | like fishing. When | fish, | don't get into 
trouble. 

"All right, Jim," she said. "Some fish will taste real good." 


"| Know where to get them," | told her. "That hole in the creek just 
past Alf Adams' place." 


"Now don't you get into any fracas with All," Ma warned me. "Just 
because you don't like him.... " 


"He was mean to me. He worked me harder than he should have. 
And he cheated me out of my pay. And he laughs at me." 


| shouldn't have said that, because it hurts Ma when | say someone 
laughs at me. 


"You mustn't pay attention to what people do," said Ma, speaking 
kind and gentle. "Remember what Preacher Martin said last Sunday. 
He said ...." 


"| Know what he said, but | still don't like being laughed at. 
People shouldn't laugh at me." 
"No," Ma agreed, looking sad. "They shouldn't." 


| went on eating my breakfast, thinking that Preacher Martin was a 
great one to be talking about humility and patience, Knowing the kind 
of man he was and how he was carrying on with Jennie Smith, the 
organist. He was a great one to talk about anything at all. 


After breakfast, | went out to the woodshed to get my fishing tackle 
and Bounce came across the street to help me. After Ma, 


Bounce is the best friend | have. He can't talk to me, of course-not 
actually, that is--but neither does he laugh at me. 


| talked to him while | was digging worms and asked him if he 
wanted to go fishing with me. | could see he did, so | went across the 
street to tell Mrs. Lawson that Bounce was going along. He belonged 
to her, but he spent most of his time with me. 


We started out, me carrying my cane pole and all my fishing stuff 
and Bounce walking at my heels, as if | were someone he was proud 
to be seen walking with. 


We went past the bank, where Banker Patton was sitting in the big 
front window, working at his desk and looking like the most important 
man in all of Mapleton, which he was. | went by slow so | could hate 
him good. 


Ma and me wouldn't be living in the old tumbledown house we're 
living in if Banker Patton hadn't foreclosed on our home after Pa 
died. 


We went out past All Adams' place, which is the first farm out of 
town, and | hated him some, too, but not as hard as 


Banker Patton. All All had done was work me harder than he should 
have, then cheat me out of my pay. 


Alf was a big, blustery man and a good enough farmer, | guess--at 
least he made it pay. He had a big new barn and it's just like him not 
to paint it red, the way any proper barn is painted, but white with red 
trim. Who ever heard of paint trim on a barn? 


Just beyond Alf's place, Bounce and | turned off the road and went 
down across the pasture, heading for the big hole in the creek. 


Aif's prize Hereford bull was way off in another corner of the pasture 
with the rest of the stock. When he saw us, he started coming for us, 
not mean or belligerent, but just investigating and ready for a fight if 
one was offered him. | wasn't afraid of him, because I'd made friends 
with him that summer | had worked for Alf. | used to pet him and 
scratch behind his ears. 


All said | was a crazy fool and someday the bull would kill me. 
"You can never trust a bull," All’ said. 


When the bull was near enough to see who it was, he knew we 
meant no harm, so he went back across the pasture again. 


We got to the hole and | started fishing, while Bounce went up the 
stream to do some investigating. | caught a few fish, but they weren't 
very big and they weren't biting very often and | got disinterested. | 
like to fish, but to keep my interest up, | have to catch some. 


So | got to daydreaming. | began wondering if you marked off a 
certain area of ground--a hundred feet square, say--and went over it 
real careful, how many different kinds of plants you'd find. | looked 
over a patch of ground next to where | was sitting and | could see 
just ordinary pasture grass and some dandelions and some dock 
and a couple of violets, and a buttercup which didn't have any 
flowers as~. 


Suddenly, when | was looking at the dandelion, | realized | could see 
all that dandelion, not just the part that showed above the ground! 


| don't know how long I'd been seeing it that way before realizing it. 
And l'm not certain that "seeing" is the right word. 


Maybe "know" would be better. | knew how that dandelion's big 
taproot went down into the ground and how the little feathery roots 
grew out of it, and | knew where all the roots were, how they were 
taking water and chemicals out of the ground, how reserve food was 
stored in the root and how the dandelion used the sunlight to convert 
its food into a form it could use. And the funniest thing about it was 
that | had never known any of it before. 


| looked at the other plants and | could see all of them the same way. 
| wondered if something had gone wrong with my eyes and if | would 
have to go around looking into things instead of at them, so | tried to 
make the new seeing go away and it did. 


Then | tried to see the dandelion root again and | saw it, just the way 
| had before. 


| sat there, wondering why | had never been able to see that way 
before and why | was able to now. And while | was wondering, | 
looked into the pool and tried to see down into the pool and | could, 
just as plain as day. | could see clear to the bottom of it and into all 
the corners of it, and there were lunkers lying in there, bigger than 
any fish that ever had been taken from the creek. 


| saw that my bait was nowhere near any of the fish, so | moved it 
over until it was just in front of the nose of one of the biggest ones. 
But the fish didn't seem to see it, or ff he did, he wasn't hungry, for he 
just lay there, fanning the water with his fins and making his gills 
work. 


| moved the bait down until it bumped his nose, but he still didn't pay 
any attention to it. So | made the fish hungry. 


Don't ask me how | did it. | can't tell you. | all at once knew | could 
and just how to do it. So | made him hungry and he went for that bait 
like Bounce grabbing a bone. 


He pulled the cork clear under and | heaved on the pole and hoisted 
him out. | took him off the hook and put him on the stringer, along 
with the four or five little ones I'd caught. 


Then | picked out another big fish and lowered my bait down to him 
and made him hungry. 


In the next hour and a haft, | just about cleaned out all the big fish. 
There were some little ones left, but | didn't bother with them. | had 
the stringer almost full and | couldn't carry it in my hand, for then the 
fish would have dragged along the ground. | had to sling it over my 
shoulder and those fish felt awfully wet. 


| called Bounce and we went back to town. 
Everyone | met stopped and had a look at my fish and wanted to 
know where I'd got them and what I'd caught them on and if there 


were any left or had | taken them all. When | told them I'd taken all 
there was, they laughed fit to kill. 


| was just turning off Main Street on my way home when 


Banker Patton stepped out of the barber shop. He smelled nice from 
the bottles of stuff that Jake, the barber, uses on his customers. 


He saw me with my fish and stopped in front of me. He looked at me 
and looked at the fish and he rubbed his fat hands together. Then he 
said, like he was talking to a child, "Why, Jimmy, where did you get 
all those fish?" He sounded a little bit, too, like | might not have a 
right to them and probably had used some lowdown trick to get 
them. 


"Out in the hole on Alf's place," | told him. 


All at once, without even trying to do it, | saw him the same way | 
had seen the dandelion--his stomach and intestines and something 
that must have been his liver--and up above them all, surrounded by 
a doughy mass of pink, a pulsating thing that | knew must be his 
heart. 


| guess that's the first time anybody ever really hated someone else's 
guts. 


| shot out my hands--well, not my hands, for one was clutching the 
cane pole and the other was busy with the fish-but it felt almost 
exactly as if I'd put them out and grabbed his heart and squeezed it 
hard. 


He gasped once, then sighed and wilted, like all the starch had gone 
out of him, and | had to jump out of the way so he wouldn't bump into 
me when he fell. 

He never moved after he hit the ground. 

Jake came running out of his barber shop. 

"What happened to him 2" he asked me. 


"He just fell over," | said. 


Jake looked at him. "It's a heart attack. I'd know it anywhere. I'll run 
for Dec." 


He took off up the street for Doe Mason while other people came 
hurrying out of the places along the street. 


There was Ben from the cheese factory and Mike from the pool hall 
and a couple of farmers who were in the general store. 


| got out of there and went on home and Ma was pleased with the 
fish. 


"They'll taste real good," she said, looking at them. "How did you 
come to catch that many, Jim?" "They were biting good," ! said. 


"Well, you hurry up and clean them. We'll have to eat some right 
away and I'll take some over to Preacher Martin's and I'll rub salt in 
the others and put them in the cellar where it's good and cool. They'll 
keep for several days." 


Just then, Mrs. Lawson ran across the street and told Ma about 
Banker Patton. 


"He was talking to Jim when it happened," she told Ma. 

Ma said to me, "Why didn't you tell me, Jim?" 

"| never got around to it," | said. "I was showing you these fish." 

So the two of them went on talking about Banker Patton and 

| went out to the woodshed and cleaned the fish. Bounce sat 
alongside me and watched me do it and | swear he was as happy 


over those fish as | was, just like he might have had a hand in 
catching them. 


"It was a nice day, Bounce," | said and Bounce said he'd thought so, 
too. He recalled running up and down the stream and how he'd 
chased a frog and the good smell there was when he stuck his nose 
down to the ground and sniffed. 


Now | don't want you to think I'm trying to make you believe Bounce 
actually talked, because he didn't. But it was just as if he'd said those 
very words. 


People all the time are laughing at me and making cracks about me 
and trying to bait me because I'm the village idiot, but there are times 
when the village idiot has it over all of them. 


They would have been scared they were going crazy if a dog talked 
to them, but | didn't think it was strange at all. | just thought how 
much nicer it was now that Bounce could talk and how | wouldn't 
have to guess at what he wanted to say. | never thought it was queer 
at all, because | always figured Bounce could talk if he only tried, 
being a smart dog. 


So Bounce and | sat there and talked while | cleaned the fish. 


When | came out of the woodshed, Mrs. Lawson had gone home 
and Ma was in the kitchen, getting a skillet ready to cook some of the 
fish. 


"Jim, you..." she hesitated, then went on, "Jim, you didn't have 
anything to do with what happened to Banker Patton, did you? You 
didn't push him or hit him or anything?" 


"| never even touched him," | said and that was true. | certainly 
hadn't touched him. 


In the afternoon, | went out and worked in the garden. Ma does 
some housework now and then and that brings in some money, but 
we couldn't get along if it wasn't for the garden. | used to work some, 
but since the fight | had with Alf over him not paying me, she don't let 
me work for anyone. She says if | take care of the garden and catch 
some fish, I'm helping out enough. 


Working in the garden, | found a different use for my new way of 
seeing. There were worms in the cabbages and | could see every 
one of them and | killed them all by squeezing them, the way I'd 


squeezed Banker Patton. | found a cloudy sort of stuff on some of 
the tomato plants and | suppose it was some kind of virus, because it 
was so small | could hardly see it at first. So | magnified it and could 
see it fine, and | made it go away. | didn't squeeze it like | did the 
worms. | just made it go away. 


It was fun working in the garden, when you could look down into the 
ground and see how the parsnips and radishes were coming and 
could kill the cutworms you found there, and know just how the soil 
was and if everything was all right. 


We'd had fish for lunch and we had fish again for supper, and after 
supper | went for a walk. 


Before | knew it, | was walking by Banker Patton's place and, going 
past, | felt the grief inside the house. 


| stood out on the sidewalk and let the grief come into me. | Suppose 
that outside any house in town, | could have felt just as easily 
whatever was going on inside, but | hadn't known | could and | hadn't 
tried. It was only because the grief in the Patton house was so deep 
and strong that | noticed it. 


The banker's oldest daughter was upstairs in her room and | could 
feel her crying. The other daughter was sitting with her mother in the 
living-room and neither of them was crying, but they seemed lost and 
lonely. There were other people in the house, but they weren't very 
sad. Some neighbours, probably, who'd come in to keep the family 
company. 


| felt sorry for the three of them and | wanted to help them. 

Not that I'd done anything wrong in killing Banker Patton, but | felt 
sorry for those women, because, after all, it wasn't their fault the way 
Banker Patton was, so | stood there, wishing | could help them. 


And all at once | felt that perhaps | could and | tried first with the 
daughter who was upstairs in her room. | reached out to her and | 


told her happy thoughts. It wasn't easy to start with, but pretty soon | 
got the hang of it and it wasn't hard to make her happy. Then | made 
the other two happy and went on my way, feeling better about what 
I'd done to the family. 


| listened in on the houses | passed. Most of them were happy, or at 
least contented, though | found a couple that were sad. 


Automatically, | reached out my mind and~ gave them happiness. It 
wasn't that | felt | should do something good for any particular 
person. To tell the truth, | don't remember which houses | made 
happy. | just thought if | was able to do a thing that, | should do it. It 
wasn't fight for someone to have that kind of power and refuse to 
use it. 


Ma was sitting up for me when | got home. She was looking kind of 
worried, the way she always does when | disappear for a long time 
and she don't know where | am. 


| went up to my room and got into bed and lay awake for a long time, 
wondering how come | could do all the things | could and how, 
suddenly, today | was able to do them when I'd never been able to 
before. But finally | went to sleep. 


The situation is not ideal, of course, but a good deal better than | had 
any reason to expect. It is not likely that one shouldfind on every 
alien planet a host so made to order for our purpose as is this one of 
mine. 


It has accepted me without recognizing me, has made no attempt to 
deny itself to me or to reject me. It is of an order of intelligence which 
has enabled it, quickly and efficiently, to make use of those most- 
readily manipulated of my abilities and this has aided me greatly in 
my observations. It is fairly mobile and consorts freely with its kind, 
which are other distinct advantages. 


| reckon myself fortunate, indeed, to have found so satisfactory a 
host so soon upon arrival. 


When | got up and had breakfast, | went outside and found 


Bounce waiting for me. He said he wanted to go and chase some 
rabbits and | agreed to go along. He said since we could talk now, 
we ought to make a good team. | could stand up on a stump or a pile 
of rocks or even climb a tree, so | could overlook the ground and see 
the rabbit and yell out to him which way it was going, and he could 
intercept it. 


We went up the road toward Alf's place, but turned off down across 
the pasture, heading for some cut-over land on the hill across the 
creek. 


When we were off the road, | turned around to give Alf a good hating 
and while | was standing there, hating him; thought came into my 
mind. | didn't know if | could do it, bu it seemed to be a good idea, so 
| tried. 


| moved my seeing up to Alf's barn and went right throug] and came 
out in the middle of the haymow, with hay packed a] around me. But 
all the time, you understand, | was standing el there in the pasture 
with Bounce, on our way to chase sor~ rabbits. 


I'd like to explain what | did next and how | did it, but mosfi what 
worries me is how | knew enough to do itmi mean enoug about 
chemical reaction and stuff like that. | did something t the hay and 
something to the oxygen and | started a fire 1 there in the centre of 
the haymow. When | saw it was start~ good, | got out of there and 
was in myself again and Boun, and | went on across the creek and 
up the hill. 


| kept looking back over my shoulder, wondering if the fi might not 
have gone out, but all at once there was a little trick of smoke 
coming out of the haymow opening up under t gable's end. 


We'd got up into the cut-over land by that time and |" down ona 
stump and enjoyed myself. The fire had a good st~ before it busted 
out and there wasn't a thing that could be do to save the barn. It 


went up with a roar and made the prettiest column of smoke you've 
ever seen. 


On the way home, | stopped at the general store. Alf was there and 
he seemed much too happy to have just lost his barn. 


But it wasn't long until | understood why he was so happy. 


"| had her insured," he told Bert Jones, the storekeep, "plumb up to 
the hilt. Anyhow, it was too big a barn, bigger than | needed. When | 
built it, | figured | was going to go into milking heavier than I've done 
and would need space." 


Bert chuckled. "Handy fire for you, Aft." 


"Best thing that ever happened to me. | can build allot barn and have 
some cash left over." 


| was pretty sore about bungling it, but | thought of a way to get 
even. 


After lunch, | went up the road again and out into Alf's pasture and 
hunted up the bull. He was glad to see me, although he did a little 
pawing and some bellowing just to show off. 


| had wondered all the way out if | could talk to the bull the way | 
talked to Bounce and | was afraid that maybe | couldn't, for Bounce 
was bound to be smarter than a bull. 


| was right, of course. It was awful hard to make that bull understand 
anything. 


| made the mistake of scratching behind his ears while | tried to talk 
to him and he almost went to sleep. | could feel just how good the 
scratching felt to him. So | hauled off and kicked him in the ribs to 
wake him up, so he would pay attention. He did pay a little closer 
attention and even did a little answering, but not much. A bull is 
awful dumb. 


But | felt fairly sure I'd got my idea across, for he started acting sore 
and feisty and I'm afraid that | overdid it just a mite. 


| made it to the fence ahead of him and went over without even 
touching it. The bull stopped at the fence and stood there, pawing 
and raising Cain, and | got out of there as fast as | could go. 


| went home fairly pleased with myself for thinking up as smart a 
thing as that. | wasn't surprised in the least to hear that evening that 
Alf had been killed by his bull. 


It wasn't a. pretty way to die, of course, but Alf had it coming to him, 
the way he beat me out of my summer wages. 


| was sitting in the pool hall when the news was brought in by 
someone and they all talked about it. Some said Alf had always 
claimed you couldn't trust no bull, and someone else said he'd often 
said | was the only one who'd ever gotten along with this particular 
bull and he was scared all the time | was there for fear the bull would 
kill me. 


They saw me sitting there and they asked me about it and | acted 
dumb and all of them laughed at me, but | didn't mind their laughing. 
| knew something they didn't know. Imagine how surprised they'd be 
if they ever learned the truth! 

They won't, of course. 

I'm too smart for that. 


When | went home, | got a tablet and a pencil and started to write 
down the names of all my enemies--everyone who had ever laughed 
at me or done mean things to me or said mean things about me. 


The list was pretty long. It included almost everyone in town. 


| sat there thinking and | decided maybe | shouldn't kill everyone in 
town. Not that | couldn't, for | could have, just as slick as anything. 


But thinking about Alf and Banker Patton, | could see there wasn't 
any lasting satisfaction in killing people you hate. And | could see as 
plain as day that if you killed a lot of people, it could leave you pretty 
lonesome. 


| read down through the list of names I'd made and | gave a couple 
of them the benefit of a doubt and scratched them out. | read those 
that were left over and | had to admit that every one of them was 
bad. | decided that if | didn't kill them, I'd have to do something else 
about them, for | couldn't let them go on being bad. 


| thought about it a long time and | remembered some of the things 
I'd heard Preacher Martin say, although, as I've mentioned before, 
he's a great one to be saying them. | decided I'd have to lay aside 
my hate and return good for evil. 


| am puzzled and disturbed, although that, perhaps, is the normal 
reaction when one attaches onself to an alien being. This is a 
treacherous and unprincipled species and, as such, an incalculably 
important one to study. 


| am continually amazed at the facility with which my host has 
acquired the use of my talents, continually appalled by the use he 
makes of them. | am more than puzzled by his own conviction that 
he is less intelligent than his fellows; his actions during acquaintance 
with him do not bear this out. | wonder if it may not be a racial trait, a 
sort of cult-attitude of inferiority, that it may be ill-mannered to think 
of oneself in any other way. 


But | half suspect that he may have sensed me in some way without 
my knowing it and may be employing this strange concept as a 
device to force me from his mind. Under such a circumstance, it 
would not be prime ethics for me to remain with him--but he has 
proved to be such an excellent seat of observation that | am loath to 
leave him. 


The fact is, | don't know. | could, of course, seize control of his mind 
and thus learn the truth of this and other matters which are 


perplexing me. But | fear that, in doing so, | would destroy his 
effectiveness as a free agent and thus impair his observational 
value. | have decided to wait before using such a drastic measure. 


| ate breakfast in a hurry, being anxious to get started. Ma asked me 
what | was going to do and | said just walk around a bit. 


First off, | went to the parsonage and sat down outside the hedge 
between it and the church. Pretty soon, Preacher Martin came out 
and began to walk up and down in what he called his garden, 
pretending he was sunk in holy thought, although | always suspected 
it was just an act to impress old ladies who might see him. 


| put out my mind real easy and finally | got it locked with his so 
neatly, it seemed that it was me, not him, who was walking up and 
down. It was a queer feeling, | can tell you, for all the time | knew 
good and well that | was sitting there back of the hedge. 


He wasn't thinking any holy thoughts at all. He was going over in his 
mind all the arguments he intended to use to hit up the church board 
for a raise in salary. He was doing some minor cussing out of some 
of the members of the board for being tight-fisted skinflints and that | 
agreed with, because they surely were. 


Taking it easy, just sort of stealing in on his thoughts, | made him 
think about Jennie Smith, the organist, and the way he was carrying 
on with her, and | made him ashamed of himself for doing it. 


He tried to push me away, though he didn't know it was me; he just 
thought it was his own mind bringing up the matter. But 


| wouldn't let him push the thought away. | piled it on real heavy. 


| made him think how the people in the church trusted him and 
looked to him for spiritual leadership, and | made him remember 
back to when he was a younger man, just out of seminary, and 
looked on his lifetime work as a great crusade. | made him think of 
how he'd betrayed all the things he'd believed in then, and | got him 


down so low, he was almost bawling. Then | made him tell himself 
that owning up was the only way he could absolve himself. Once 
he'd done that, he could start life over again and be a credit to 
himself and his church. 


| went away, figuring I'd done a fair job of work on him, but Knowing 
that I'd have to check up on him every now and then. 


At the general store, | sat around and watched Bert Jones sweep out 
the place. While he was talking to me, | sneaked into his mind and 
recalled to him all the times he'd paid way less than market prices for 
the eggs the farmers brought in, and the habit of sneaking in extra 
items on the bills he sent out to his charge customers, and how he'd 
cheated on his income tax. | scared him plenty on the income tax 
and | kept working at him until he'd about decided to make it right 
with everyone he'd cheated. 


| didn't finish the job airtight, but | knew | could come back any time | 
wanted to and, in a little while, I'd make an honest man of Bert. 


Over at the barber shop, | watched Jake cut a head of hair. | wasn't 
too interested in the man Jake was working onmhe lived four or five 
miles out of town--and at the moment, | figured that I'd better confine 
my work to the people in the village. 


Before | left, | had Jake plenty worried about the gambling he'd been 
doing in the back room at the pool hall and had him almost ready to 
make a clean breast of it to his wife. 


| went over to the pool hall. Mike was sitting back of the counter with 
his hat on, reading the baseball scores in the morning paper. | gota 
day-old paper and pretended to read it. 


Mike laughed and asked me when I'd learned to read, so | laid it on 
good and thick. 


When | left, | Knew, just as soon as | was out the door, he'd go down 
into the basement and dump all the moonshine down the drain, and 


before too long, I'd get him to close up the back room. 


Over at the cheese factory, | didn't have much chance to work on 
Ben. The farmers were bringing in their milk and he was too busy for 
me to really get into his mind. But | did manage to make him think of 
what would happen ff Jake ever caught him with Jake's wife. And | 
knew when | could catch him alone, | could do a top-notch job on 
him, for | saw he scared easy. 


And that's the way it went. 


It was tough work and at times | felt it was just too much of a job. But 
then I'd sit down and remind myself that it was my duty to keep on-- 
that for some reason this power had been given me and that it was 
up to me to use it for all it was worth. 


And furthermore, | was not to use it for myself, for any selfish ends, 
but for the good of other people. 


| don't think | missed a person in the village. 


Remember how we wondered if there might not be unseen fiaws in 
this plan of ours? We went over it most carefully and could find none, 
yet all of us feared that some might show up in actual practice. Now | 
can report there is one. It is this: 


Accurate, impersonal observation is impossible, for as soon as one 
introduces one's self into a host, his abilities become available to the 
host and at once become a factor which upsets the norm. 


As a result of this, | am getting a distorted picture of the culture of 
this planet. Reluctant to intervene before, | am now convinced that | 
must move to take command of the situation. 


Bert, now that he's turned honest, is the happiest man you ever saw. 
Even losing all the customers who got sore at him when he 
explained why he paid them back some money doesn't bother him. | 
don't know how Ben is getting along--he disappeared right after Jake 


took the shotgun to him. But, then, everyone agrees Ben was 
overdoing it when he went to Jake and told him he was sorry for 
what had been going on. Jake~s wife is gone, too, and some folks 
say she followed Ben. 


To tell the truth, | am well satisfied with the way everything's turned 
out. Everyone is honest and no one is fooling around with anyone 
else and there ain't a lick of gambling or drinking going on in town. 
Mapleton probably is the most moral village in the United States. 


| feel that perhaps it turned out the way it did because | started out 
by conquering my own evil thoughts and, instead of killing all the 
folks | hated, set out to do them good. 


I'm a little puzzled when | walk through the streets at night because | 
don't pick up near as many happy thoughts as | used to. In fact, 
there are times when it keeps me busy almost all night long, getting 
them cheered up. You'd think honest folks would be happy folks. | 
imagine it's because, now they're good instead of bad, they're not so 
given to giddy pleasures, but are more concerned with the solid, 
worth-while side of life. 


I'm a little worried about myself. While | did a lot of good, | may have 
done it for a selfish reason. | did it, perhaps partly, to make up for 
killing Alf and Banker Patton. And | did it not for just people, but for 
people | know. That doesn't seem right. 

Why should only people | know benefit? 

Help! Can you hear me? I'm trapped! | can neither control my host 
nor can | escape from him. Do not under any circumstances let 
anyone else try to use another member of this race as a host. 

Help! 

Can you hear me? 


Help! 


I've sat up all night, thinking, and now the way is clear. 


Having reached my decision, | feel important and humble, both at 
once. | know I'm a chosen instrument for good and must not let 
anything stop me. | know the village was no more than a proving 
ground, a place for me to learn what | could really do. Knowing now, 
I'm determined to use the power to its utmost for the good of all 
humanity. 


Ma's been saving up a little money for a long time for a decent burial. 
| Know just where she hides it. 
It's all she's got. 


But it's enough to get me to the U. N. 


Operation Stinky 


Clifford D Simak 


| was sitting on the back stoop of my shack, waiting for theje with the 
shotgun at my right hand and a bottle at my left, whe the dogs began 
the ruckus. 


| took a quick swig from the bottle and lumbered to my fee 
| grabbed a broom and went around the house. 


From the way that they were yapping, | knew the dogs hE cornered 
one of the skunks again and those skunks were jitte enough from the 
jets without being pestered further. 


| walked through the place where the picket fence had fall~ down 
and peered around the corner of the shack. It was getth dusk, but | 
could see three dogs circling the lilac thicket an from the sound of it, 
another had burrowed half-way into it. Knew that if | didn't put an end 
to it, all hell was bound to po 


| tried to sneak up on them, but | kept stumbling over old t cans and 
empty bottles and | decided then and there, con morning, I'd get that 
yard cleaned up. | had studied on doing before, but it seemed there 
always was some other thing to d 


With all the racket | was making, the three dogs outside tt thicket 
scooted off, but the one that had pushed into the lila, was having 
trouble backing out. | zeroed in on him and smackc him dead centre 
with the broom. The way he got out of therewell, he was one of those 
loose-skinned dogs and for a second, swear, it looked like he was 
going to leave without his hide. 


He was yelping and howling and he came popping out like cork out 
of a bottle and he ran straight between my legs. | tri to keep my 


balance, but | stepped on an empty can and sat down undignified. 
The fall knocked the breath out of me and | seemed to have some 
trouble getting squared around so | could get on my feet again. 


While | was getting squared around, a skunk walked out of the lilac 
bush and came straight toward me. | tried to shoo him off, but he 
wouldn't shoo. He was waving his tail and he seemed happy to find 
me there and he walked right up and rubbed against me, purring 
very loudly. 


| didn't move a muscle. | didn't even bat my eyes. | figured if 


| didn't move, he might go away. The skunks had been living under 
the shack for the last three years or so and we got along fine but we 
had never been what you'd call real close. I'd left them alone and 
they'd left me alone and we both were satisfied. 


But this happy little critter apparently had made up his mind that | 
was a friend. Maybe he was just plumb grateful to me for running off 
the dogs. 


He walked around me, rubbing against me, and then he climbed up 
in my lap and put his feet against my chest and looked me in the 
face. | could feel his body vibrating with the purring noise that he was 
making. 


He kept standing there, with his feet against my chest, looking in my 
face, and his purring kept getting soft and loud, fast and slow. His 
ears stood straight up, like he expected me to purr back at him, and 
all the time his tail kept up its friendly waving. 


Finally | reached up a hand, very gingerly, and patted him on the 
head and he didn't seem to mind. | sat there quite a while patting him 
and him purring at me, and he still was friendly. 


So | took a chance and pushed him off my lap. 


After a couple of tries, | made it to my feet and walked around the 
shack, with the skunk following at my heels. 


| sat down on the stoop again and reached for the bottle and took a 
healthy swig, which | really needed after all | had been through, and 
while | had the bottle tilted, the jet shot across the treeline to the east 
and zoomed above my clearing and the whole place jumped a foot 
or two. 


| dropped the bottle and grabbed the gun, but the jet was gone 
before | got the barrel up. 


| put down the gun and did some steady cussing. 


| had told the colonel only the day before that if that jet ever flew that 
close above my shack again, I'd take a shot at it and | meant 
every'word of it. 


"It don't seem right," | told him. "A man settles down and builds 
himself a shack and is living peaceable and contented and ain't 
botheringno one. Then the government comes in and builds an air 
base just a couple miles away and there ain't no peace no more, 
with them jets flying no more than stove-pipe high. Sometimes at 
night they bring a man plumb out of bed, standing to attention in the 
middle of the room, with his bare feet on the cold floor." 


The colonel had been real nice about it. He had pointed out how we 
had to have air bases, how our lives depended on the planes that 
operated out of them and how hard he was trying to arrange the 
flight patterns so they wouldn't upset folks who lived around the 
base. 


| had told him how the jets were stirring up the skunks and he hadn't 
laughed, but had been sympathetic, and he told me how, when he 
was a boy in Texas, he had trapped a lot of skunks. | explained that | 
wasn't trapping these skunks, but that they were, you might say, sort 
of living with me, and how | had become attached to them, how I'd 
lay awake at night and listen ;~ to them moving around underneath 


the shack and when | heard them, | knew | wasn't alone, but was 
sharing my home with others of God's creatures. 


But even so, he wouldn't promise that the jets would stop flying over 
my place and that was when | told him I'd take a shot at the next one 
that did. 


So he pulled a book out of his desk and read me a law that said it 
was illegal to shoot at any aircraft, but he didn't scare me none. 


So what happens when | lay for a jet? It passes over while 
I'm taking me a drink. 


| quit my cussing when | remembered the bottle, and when | thought 
of it, | could hear it gurgling. It had rolled underneath the steps and | 
couldn't get at it right away and | almost went mad listening to it 
gurgle. 


Finally | laid down on my belly and reached underneath the steps 
and got it, but it had gurgled dry. | tossed it out into the yard and sat 
down on the steps glum. 


The skunk came out of the darkness and climbed the stairs and sat 
down beside me. | reached out and patted him kind of absent- 
minded and he purred back at me. | stopped fretting about the bottle. 


"You sure are a funny skunk," | said. "I never knew skunks purred." 


We sat there for a while and | told him all about my trouble with the 
jets, the way a man will when there's nobody better around than an 
animal to do the listening, and sometimes even when there is. 


| wasn't afraid of him no more and | thought how fine it was that one 
of them had finally gotten friendly. | wondered if maybe, now that the 
ice was broken, some of them might not come in and live with me 
instead of living under the shack. 


Then | got to thinking what a story I'd have to tell the boys down at 
the tavern. Then | realized that no matter how much | swore to it, 
they wouldn't believe a word of what | said. So | decided to take the 
proof along. 


| picked up the friendly skunk and | said to it: "Come along. 
| want to show you to the boys." 


| bumped against a tree and got tangled up in an old piece of 
chicken wire out in the yard, but finally made it out front where 


| had Old Betsy parked. 


Betsy wasn't the newest or the best car ever made, but she was the 
most faithful that any man could want. Me and her had been through 
a lot together and we understood each other. We had a sort of 
bargain--| polished and fed her and she took me where | wanted to 
go and always brought me back. No reasonable man can ask more 
of a car than that. 


| patted her on the fender and said good evening to her, put the 
skunk in the front seat and climbed in myself. 


Betsy didn't want to start. She'd rather just stayed home. But | talked 
to her and babied her and she finally started, shaking and shivering 
and flapping her fenders. 


| eased her into gear and headed her out into the road. 

"Now take it easy," | told her. "The state coppers have got 
themselves a speed trap set up somewhere along this stretch and 
we don't want to take no chances." 


Betsy took it slow and gentle down to the tavern and | parked her 
there and tucked the skunk under my arm and went into the place. 


Charley was behind the bar and there were quite a lot of customers-- 
Johnny Ashland and Skinny Patterson and Jack 


O'Neill and half-a-dozen others. 


| put the skunk on the bar and it started walking toward them, just 
like it was eager to make friends with them. 


They took one look and they made foxholes under chairs and tables. 
Charley grabbed a bottle by the neck and backed into a corner. 


"Asa," he yelled, "you take that thing out of here !" 

"It's all right," | told him. "It's a friendly cuss." 

"Friendly or not, get the hell out with it!" 

"Get it out? yelled all the customers. 

| was plenty sore at them. Imagine being upset at a friendly skunk ! 


But | could see | was getting nowhere, so | picked it up and took it 
out to Betsy. | found a gunny sack and made a nest and told it to 
stay right there, that I'd be right back. 


It took me longer than | had intended, for | had to tell my story and 
they asked a lot of questions and made a lot of jokes and they 
wouldn't let me buy, but kept them set up for me. 


When | went out, | had some trouble spotting Betsy and then | had to 
set a course to reach her. It took a little time, but after tacking back 
and forth before the wind, | finally got close enough in passing to 
reach out and grab her. 


| had trouble getting in because the door didn't work the way it 
should, and when | got ill, | couldn't find the key. When | found it, | 
dropped it on the floor, and when | reached down to get it, | fell fiat 
upon the seat. It was so comfortable there that | decided it was 
foolish to get up. I'd just spend the night there. 


While | was lying there, Betsy's engine started and | chuckled. 


Betsy was disgusted and was going home without me. That's the 
kind of car she was. Just like a wife'd act. 


She backed out and made a turn and headed for the road. At the 
road, she stopped and looked for other cars, then went out on the 
highway, heading straight for home. 


| wasn't worried any. | knew | could trust Betsy. We'd been through a 
lot together and she was intelligent, although | couldn't remember 
she'd ever gone home all by herseff before. 


| lay there and thought about it and the wonder of it was, | told 
myself, that it hadn't happened long before. 


A man is as close to no machine as he is to his car. A man gets to 
understand his car and his car gets to understand him and after a 
time a real affection must grow up between them. So it seemed 
absolutely natural to me that the day had to come when a car could 
be trusted just the way a horse or dog is, and that a good car should 
be as loyal and faithful as any dog or horse. 


| lay there feeling happy and Betsy went head high down the road 
and turned in at the driveway. 


But we had no more than stopped when there was a squeal of 
brakes and | heard a car door open and someone jump out on the 
gravel. 


| tried to get up, but | was a bit slow about it and someone jerked the 
door open and reached in and grabbed me by the collar and hauled 
me out. 


The man wore the uniform of a state trooper and there was another 
trooper just a little way away and the police car there with its red light 
flashing. | wondered why | h noticed it had been following us and 
then remembered I'd lying down. 


"Who was driving that car?" barked the cop who holding me. 


Before | could answer, the other cop looked inside Bets' jumped 
back about a dozen feet. 


"Slade !" he yelled. "There's a skunk in there !" 
"Don't tell me", said Slade, "that the skunk was drivin 
And the other one said, "At least the skunk is sober." 


"You leave that skunk alone r' I told them. "He's a friend o mine. He 
isn't bothering no one." 


| gave a jerk and Slade's hand slipped from my collar lunged for 
Betsy. My chest hit the seat and | grabbe steering post and tried to 
pull myself inside. 


Betsy started up with a sudden roar and her wheels gravel that hit 
the police car like machine-gun fire. She lu forward and crashed 
through the picket fence, curving fi road. She smashed into the lilac 
thicket and went through 


| was brushed off. 


| lay there, all tangled up with the smashed-down lilac 1: and 
watched Betsy hit the road and keep on going. Sh done the best she 
could, | consoled myself. She had tried rescue me and it wasn't her 
fault that | had failed to hang her. Now she had to make a run for it 
herself. And she se to be doing pretty well. She sounded and went 
like she h engine off a battleship inside her. 


The two state troopers jumped into their car and took pursuit and | 
settled down to figure out how to untangle r from the lilac thicket. 


| finally managed it and went over to the front steps shack and sat 
down. | got to thinking about the fenc decided it wasn't worth 
repairing. | might just as well up: and use what was left of it for 
kindling. 


And | wondered about Betsy and what might be happening to her, 
but | wasn't really worried. | was pretty sure she could take care of 
herself. 


| was right about that, for in a little while the state troopers came 
back again and parked in the driveway. They saw me sitting on the 
steps and came over to me. 


"Where's Betsy?" | asked them. 
"Betsy who?" Slade asked. 
"Betsy is the car," | said. 


Slade swore. "Got away. Travelling without lights at a hundred miles 
an hour. It'll smash into something, sure as hell." 


| shook my head at that. "Not Betsy. She knows all the roads for fifty 
miles around." 


Slade thought | was being smart. He grabbed me and jerked me to 
my feet. "You got a lot to explain." He shoved me at the other trooper 
and the other trooper caught me. "Toss him in the back seat, Ernie, 
and let's get going." 


Ernie didn't seem to be as sore as Slade. He said: "This way, 
Pop." 
Once they got me in the car, they didn't want to talk with me. 


Ernie rode in back with me and Slade drove. We hadn't gone a mile 
when | dozed off. 


When | woke up, we were just pulling into the parking area in front of 
the state police barracks. | got out and tried to walk, but one ~ them 
got on each side of me and practically dragged me along. 


We went into a sort of office with a desk, some chairs and a bench. A 
man sat behind the desk. 


"What you got there?" he asked. 


"Damned if | Know," said Slade, all burned up. "You won't believe it, 
Captain." 


Ernie took me over to a chair and sat me down. "I'll get you some 
coffee, Pop. We want to talk with you. We have to get you 


Sober." 
| thought that was nice of him. 


| drank a lot of coffee and | began to see a little better things were in 
straight lines instead of going round in circles things | could see, that 
is. It was different when | tried to thi~ 


Things that had seemed okay before now seemed mighty que~ like 
Betsy going home all by herself, for instance. 


Finally they took me over to the desk and the captain ask me a lot of 
questions about who | was and how old | was a~ where | lived, until 
eventually we got around to what was, their minds. 


| didn't hold back anything. | told them about the jets a the skunks 
and the talk | had with the colonel. | told them abe the dogs and the 
friendly skunk and how Betsy had got d gusted with me and gone 
home by herself. 


"Tell me, Mr. Bayles," said the captain, "are you a mechanic? 

| know you told me you are a day labourer and work anything that 
you can get. But | wonder if you might not tinl around in your spare 
time, working on your car." 


"Captain," | told him truthfully, "I wouldn't know whi end of a wrench 
to grab hold of." 


"You never worked on Betsy, then?" 

"Just took good care of her." 

"Has anyone else ever worked on her?" 

"| wouldn't let no one lay a hand on her." 

"Then you can't explain how that car could possibly oper by itself?" 
"No, sir. Betsy is a smart car, Captain ...." 

"You're sure you weren't driving?" 

"| wasn't driving. | was just taking it easy while Betsy tc me home." 
The captain threw down his pencil in disgust. "I give upl' 


He got up from the desk. "I'm going out and make so more coffee," 
he said to Slade. "You see what you can do. 


"There's one thing," Ernie said to Slade as the captain | 

"The skunk ...." 

"What about the skunk?" 

"Skunks don't wave their tails," said Ernie. "Skunks don't purr." 


"This skunk did," Slade said sarcastically. "This was a special skunk. 
This was a ring-tailed wonder of a skunk. 


Besides, the skunk hasn't got a thing to do with it. He was just out for 
a ride." 


"You boys haven't got a little nip?" | asked. | was feeling mighty low. 


"Sure," said Ernie. He went to a locker in one corner of the room and 
took out a bottle. 


Through the windows, | could see that the east was beginning to 
brighten. Dawn wasn't far away. 


The telephone rang. Slade picked it up. 


Ernie motioned to me and | walked across to where he stood by the 
locker. He handed me the bottle. 


"Take it easy, Pop," he advised me. "You don't want to hang one on 
again." 


| took it easy. About a tumbler and a half, I'd reckon. 

Slade hollered, "Hey!" at us. 

"What's going on?" asked Ernie. 

He took the bottle from me, not by force exactly, but almost. 

"A farmer found the car," said Slade. "It took a shot at his dog.” 

"It took a what--a shot at his dog?" Ernie stuttered. 

"That's what the fellow says. Went out to get in the cows. 

Early. Going fishing and was anxious to get the morning chores 
ee Found what he thought was an abandoned car at the end of a 


"And the shot?" 


"I'm coming to that. Dog ran up barking. The car shot out a spark--a 
big spark. It knocked the dog over. He got up and ran. 


Car shot out another spark. Caught him in the rump. Fellow says the 
pooch is blistered." 


Slade headed for the door. "Come on, the both of you." 


"We may need you, Pop," said Ernie. 
We ran and piled into the car. 

"Where is this farm?" asked Eruie. 
"Out west of the air base," said Slade. 


The farmer was waiting for us at the barnyard gate. He jumped in 
when Slade stopped. 


"The car's still there," he said. "| been watching. It hasn't come out." 
"Any other way it could get out?" 
"Nope. Woods and fields is all. That lane is dead end." 


Slade grunted in satisfaction. He drove down the road and ran the 
police car across the mouth of the lane, blocking it entirely. 


"We walk from here," he said. 

"Right around that bend," the farmer told us. 

We walked around the bend and saw it was Betsy, all right. 
"That's my car," | said. 

"Let's scatter out a bit," said Slade. "It might start shooting at us." 
He loosened the gun in his holster. 


"Don't you go shooting up my car," | warned him, but he paid me no 
mind. 


Like he said, we scattered out a bit, the four of us, and went toward 
the car. It seemed funny that we should be acting that way, as if 
Betsy was an enemy and we were stalking her. 


She looked the same as ever, just an old beat-up jalopy that had a 
lot of sense and a lot of loyalty. And | kept thinking about how she 
always got me places and always got me back. 


Then all at once she charged us. She was headed in the wrong 
direction and she was backing up, but she charged us just the same. 


She gave a little leap and was running at full soeed and going faster 
every second and | saw Slade pull his gun. 


| jumped out, in the middle of the lane and waved my arms. | didn't 
trust that Slade. | was afraid that if | couldn't get Betsy stopped, he'd 
shoot her full of holes. 


But Betsy didn't stop. She kept right on charging us and she was 
going faster than an old wreck like her had any right to go. 


"Jump, you fool !" shouted Ernie. "She'll run over you !" 


| jumped, but my heart wasn't in the jump. | thought that if things had 
come to the pass where Betsy'd run me down there wasn't too much 
left for me to go on living for. 


| stubbed my toe and fell flat on my face, but even while | was falling, 
| saw Betsy leave the ground as if she was going to leap over me. | 
knew right away that I'd never been in any danger, that Betsy never 
had any intention of hitting me at all. 


She sailed right up into the sky, with her wheels still spinning, as if 
she was backing up a long, steep hill that was invisible. 


| twisted around and sat up and stared at her and she sure was a 
pretty sight. She was flying just like an airplane. | was downright 
proud of her. 


Slade stood with his mouth open and his gun hanging at his side. He 
never even tried to fire it. He probably forgot that he even had a gun 
in his hand. 


Betsy went up above the treeline and the sun made her sparkle and 
gleam--I'd polished her only the week before last-and | thought how 
swell it was she had learned to fly. 


It was then | saw the jet and | tried to yell a warning for Betsy, but my 
mouth dried up like there was alum in it and the yell wouldn't come 
out. 


It didn't take more than a second, probably, although it seemed to 
me' that days passed while Betsy hung there and the jet hung there 
and | knew they would crash. 


Then there were pieces flying all over the sky and the jet was 
smoking and heading for a cornfield off to the left of us. 


| sat there limp in the middle of the lane and watched the pieces that 
had been Betsy falling back to earth and ! felt sick. 


It was an awful thing to see. 


The pieces came down and you could hear them falling, thudding on 
the ground, but there was one piece that didn't fall as fast as the 
others. It just seemed to glide. 


| watched, wondering why it glided while all the other pieces fell and | 
saw it was a fender and that it seemed to be rocking back and forth, 
as if it wanted to fall, too, only something held it back. 


It glided down to the ground near the edge of the woods. It landed 
easy and rocked a little, then tipped over. And when it tipped over, it 
spilled something out of it. The thing got up and shook itself and 
trotted straight into the woods. It was the friendly skunk! 


By this time, everyone was running. Ernie was running for the 
farmhouse to phone the base about the jet and Slade and the farmer 
were running toward the cornfield, where the jet had ploughed a path 
in the corn wide enough to haul a barn through. 


| got up and walked off the lane to where | had seen some pieces 
falling. | found a few of them--a headlight, the lens not even broken, 
and a wheel, all caved in and twisted, and the radiator ornament. | 
knew it was no use. No one could ever get 


Betsy back together. 


| stood there with the radiator ornament in my hand and thought of 
all the good times Betsy and | had had together-how she'd take me 
to the tavern and wait until | was ready to go home, and how we'd go 
fishing and eat a picnic lunch together, and how we'd go up north 
deer hunting in the fall. 


While | was standing there, Slade and the farmer came down from 
the cornfield with the pilot walking between them. He was sort of 
rubber-legged and they were holding him up. He had a glassy look in 
his eyes and he was babbling a bit. 


When they reached the lane, they let loose of him and he sat down 
heavily. 


"When the hell", he asked them, "did they start making flying cars?" 
They didn't answer him. Instead, Slade yelled at me, "Hey, 

Pop ! You leave that wreckage alone. Don't touch none of it." 

"| got a right to touch it," | told him. "It's my car." 

"You leave it alone | There's something funny going on here. 

That junk might tell us what it is if no one monkeys with it." 

So | dropped the radiator ornament and went back to the lane. 

The four of us sat down and waited. The pilot seemed to be all right. 
He had a cut above one eye and some blood had run down across 


his face, but that was all that was the matter with him. He asked for a 
cigarette and Slade gave him one and lit it. 


Down at the end of the lane, we heard Ernie backing the police car 
out of the way. Pretty soon he came walking up to us. 


"They'll be here right away." 


He sat down with us. We didn't say anything about what had 
happened. | guess we were all afraid to talk. 


In less than fifteen minutes, the air base descended on us. 


First there was an ambulance and they loaded the pilot aboard and 
left in a lot of dust. 


Behind the ambulance was a fire rig and behind the fire rig was a 
jeep with the colonel in it. Behind the colonel's jeep were other jeeps 
and three or four trucks, all loaded with men, and in less time that it 
takes to tell it, the place was swarming. 


The colonel was red in the face and you could see he was upset. 
After all, why wouldn't he be? This was the first time a plane had 
ever collided in mid-air with a car. 


The colonel came tramping up to Slade and he started hollering at 
Slade and Slade hollered right back at him and | wondered why they 
were sore at one another, but that wasn't it at all. That was just the 
way they talked when they got excited. 


All around, there was a lot of running here and there and a lot more 
hollering, but it didn't last too long. Before the colonel got through 
yelling back and forth with Slade, the entire area was ringed in with 
men and the situation was in Air Force hands. 


When the colonel finished talking with Slade, he walked over to me. 


"So it was your car," he said. The way he said it, you'd thought it was 
my fault. 


"Yes, it was," | told him, "and I'm going to sue you. It was a darn 
good car." 


The colonel went on looking at me as if | had no right to live then 
suddenly seemed to recognize me. 


"Say, wait a minute," he said. "Weren't you in to see me the other 
day?" 


"| sure was. | told you about my skunks. It was one of them that was 
in Old Betsy." 


"Hold up there, old-timer," said the colonel. "You lost 
Let's hear that again." 


"Old Betsy was the car," | explained, "and the skunk was her. When 
your jet crashed into it, he rode a fender down.’ 


"You mean the skunk--the fender--the .... " 
"It just sort of floated down," | finished telling him. 


"Corporal," the colonel said to Slade, "have you further 1 for this 
man?" 


"Just drunkenness," said Slade. "Not worth mentioning.’ 

"I'd like to take him back to the base with me." 

"I'd appreciate it," Slade said in a quivery kind of voice 
“Come on, then," said the colonel and | followed him to jeep. 


We sat in the back seat and a soldier drove and he didn't waste no 
time. The colonel and | didn't talk much. We2 hung on and hoped 
that we'd live through it. At least, that's way | felt. 


Back at the base, the colonel sat down at his desk pointed at a chair 
for me to sit in. Then he leaned back studied me. | was sure glad | 
had done nothing wrong, for way he looked at me, I'd just have had 
to up and confess it ifl 


"You said some queer things back there," the colt started. "Now 
Suppose you just rear back comfortable in ! chair and tell me all 
abot-t it, not leaving out a thing." 

So | told him all about it and | went into a lot of detai explain my 
viewpoint and he didn't interrupt, but just listening. He was the best 
listener | ever ran across. 


"Let's get a few points down," he said. "You say the car had never 
operated by itself before?" 


"Not that | know of," | answered honestly. "It might have practiced 
while | wasn't looking, of course." 


"And it never flew before?" 
| shook my head. 


"And when it did both of these things, there was this skunk of yours 
aboard?" 


"That's right." 
"And you say this skunk glided down on a fender after the crash?" 
"The fender tipped over and the critter ran into the woods." 


"Don't you think it's a little strange that the fender should glide down 
when all the other wreckage fell kerplunk?" 


| admitted that it did seem slightly strange. 
"Now about this skunk. You say it purred?" 
"It purred real pretty." 
"And waved its tail?" 


"Just like a dog,” | said. 


The colonel pushed the pad away and leaned back in his chair. He 
crossed his arms and sort of hugged himself. 


"As a matter of personal knowledge," he told me, "gained from years 
of boyhood trapping, | can tell you that no skunk purrs or ever wags 
its tail." 


"| Know what you're thinking," | said, indignant, "but | wasn't that 
drunk. I'd had a drink or two to while away the time | was waiting for 
the jet. But | saw the skunk real plain and 


| Knew he was a skunk and | can remember that he purred. He was a 
friendly cuss. He acted as if he liked me and he ...." 


"Okay," the colonel said. "Okay." 
We sat there looking at one another. All at once, he grinned. 
"You know," he said, "I find quite suddenly that | need an aide." 


"| ain't joining up," | replied stubbornly. "You couldn't get me within a 
quarter mile of one of them jets. Not if you roped and tied me." 


"A civilian aide. Three hundred a month and keep." 
"Colonel, | don't hanker none for the military life." 
"And all the liquor you can drink." 

"Where do | sign?" | asked. 

And that is how | got to be the colonel's aide. 


| thought he was crazy and | still think so. He'd been a whole lot 
better off if he'd quit right there. But he had an idea by the tail and he 
was the kind of gambling fool who'd ride a hunch to death. 


We got along just fine, although at times we had our differences. The 
first one was over that foolish business about confining me to base. | 


raised quite a ruckus, but he made it stick. 

"You'd go out and get slobbered up and gab your head off," he told 
me. "I want you to button up your lip and keep it buttoned up. Why 
else do you think | hired you?" 


It wasn't so bad. There wasn't a blessed thing to do. | nevel had to lift 
my hand to do a lick of work. The chow was fit to ea~ and | hada 
place to sleep and the colonel kept his word abou all the liquor | 
could drink. 


For several days, | saw nothing of him. Then one afternoon, i 
dropped around to pass the time of day. | hadn't more than go there 
when a sergeant came in with a bunch of papers in hi hand. He 
seemed to be upset. 

"Here's the report on that car, sir," he said. 


The colonel took the papers and leafed through a few c them. 
"Sergeant, | can't make head nor tail of this." 


"Some of it | can't, either, sir." 

"Now this 9." said the colonel, pointing. 
"That's a computer, sir." 

"Cars don't have computers." 


"Well, sir, that's what | said, too. But we found the pla where it was 
attached to the engine block." 


"Attached? Welded?" 
"Well, not exactly welded. Like it was a part of the block. 
Like it had been cast as a part of it. There was no sign of 


welding.” 


"You're sure it's a computer?" 


“Connally said it was, sir. He knows about computers. But it's not like 
any he's ever seen before. It works on a different principle than any 
he has seen, he says. But he says it makes a lot of sense, sir. The 
principle, that is. He says ...." 


"Well, go on !" the colonel yelled. 


"He says its capacity is at least a thousand times that of the best 
computer that we have. He says it might not be stretching your 
imagination too far to say that it's intelligent." "How do you mean-- 
intelligent?" 


"Well, Connally says a rig like that might be capable of thinking for 
itself, sir." 


"My God !" the colonel said. 


He sat there for a minute, as if he might be thinking. Then he turned 
a page and pointed at something else. 


"That's another part, sir," the sergeant said. "A drawing of the part. 
We don't know what it is." "Don't know !" 


"We never saw anything like it, sir. We don't have any idea what it 
might be for. It was attached to the transmission, sir." 


"And this?" 


"That's an analysis of the gasoline. Funny thing about that, sir. We 
found the tank, all twisted out of shape, but there was some gas still 
left in it. It hadn't..." 


"But why an analysis?" 


"Because it's not gasoline, sir. It is something else. It was gasoline, 
but it's been changed, sir." "Is that all, Sergeant?" 


The sergeant, | could see, was beginning to sweat a little. 


"No, sir, there's more to it. It's all in that report. We got most all the 
wreckage, sir. Just bits here and there are missing. We are working 
now on reassembling it." "Reassembling .... " 


"Maybe, sir, pasting it back together is a better way to put it." 
"It will never run again?" 


"| don't think so, sir. It's pretty well smashed up. But if it could be put 
back together whole, it would be the best car that was ever made. 
The speedometer says 8~"000 miles, but it's in new-car condition. 
And there are alloys in it that we can't even guess at." 


The sergeant paused. "If you'll permit me, sir, it's a very funny 
business." 


"Yes, indeed," the colonel said. "Thank you, Sergeant. A very funny 
business.” 


The sergeant turned to leave. 
"Just a minute," said the colonel. 
"Yes, sir." 


"I'm sorry about this, Sergeant, but you and the entire detail that was 
assigned to the car are restricted to the base. | don't want this 
leaking out. Tell your men, will you? I'll make it tough on anyone who 
talks." 


"Yes, sir," the sergeant said, saluting very polite, but looking like he 
could have slit the colonel's throat. 


When the sergeant was gone, the colonel said to me: "Asa, if there's 
something that you should say now and you fail to say it and it 
comes out later and makes a fool of me, l'Il wring your scrawny little 
neck." 


"Cross my heart," | said. 
He looked at me funny. "Do you know what that skunk was?" 
| shook my head. 


"It wasn't any skunk," he said. "I guess it's up to us to find out what it 
is." 


"But it isn't here. It ran into the woods." 
"It could be hunted down." 
"Just you and me?" 


"Why just you and me when there are two thousand men right on 
this base?" "But .... " 


"You mean they wouldn't take too kindly to hunting down a skunk?" 


"Something like that, Colonel. They might go out, but they wouldn't 
hunt. They'd try not to find it." 


"They'd hunt if there was five thousand dollars waiting for the man 
who brought the right one in." 


| looked at him as if he'd gone off his rocker. 


"Believe me," said the colonel, "it would be worth it. Every penny of 
it." 

| told you he was crazy. 

| didn't go out with the skunk hunters. | knew just how little chance 
there was of ever finding it. It could have gotten clear out of the 


county by that time or found a place to hole up where one would 
never find it. 


And, anyhow, | didn't need five thousand. | was drawing down good 
pay and drinking regular. 


The next day, | dropped in to see the colonel. The medical officer 
was having words with him. 


"You got to call it off!" the sawbones shouted. 

"| can't call it off," the colonel yelled. "I have to have that animal." 
"You ever see a man who tried to catch a skunk barehanded?" 
"No, | never have." 


"| got eleven of them now," the sawbones said. "I won't have any 
more of it." 


"Captain," said the colonel, "you may have a lot more than eleven 
before this is all over." 


"You mean you won't call it off, sir?" 

“No, | won't." 

"Then I'll have it stopped." 

"Captain !" said the colonel and his voice was deadly. 

"You're insane," the sawbones said. "No court martial in the land .... " 
"Captain." 

But the captain did not answer. He turned straight around and left. 
The colonel looked at me. "It's sometimes tough,” he said. 


| knew that someone had better find that skunk or the colonel's name 
was mud. 


"What | don't understand", | said, "is why you want that skunk. He's 
just a skunk that purrs." 


The colonel sat down at his desk and put his head between his 
hands. 


"My God," he moaned, "how stupid can men get?" 

"Pretty stupid," | told him, "but | still don't understand .... " 

"Look," the colonel said, "someone jiggered up that car of yours. You 
say you didn't do it. You say no one else could have done it. The 


boys who are working on it say there's stuff in it that's not been even 
thought of." "If you think that skunk .... " 


The colonel raised his fist and smacked it on the desk. 


"Not a skunk! Something that looks like a skunk! Something that 
knows more about machines than you or | or any human being will 
ever get to know !" 


"But it hasn't got no hands. How could it do what you think?" 


He never got to answer. The door burst in and two of the saddest 
sacks outside the guardhouse stumbled in. They didn't bother to 
salute. 


"Colonel, sir," one of them said, heaving hard. "Colonel, sir, we got 
one. We didn't even have to catch it. We whistled at it and it followed 
us." 


The skunk walked in behind them, waving its tail and purring. It 
walked right over to me and rubbed against my legs. 


When | reached down and picked it up, it purred so loud | was afraid 
it would go ahead and explode. 


"That the one?" the colonel asked me. 


"He's the one," | said. 

The colonel grabbed the phone. "Get me Washington. 
General Sanders. At the Pentagon." 

He waved his hand at us. "Get out of here? 

"But, Colonel, sir, the money .... " 

"You'll get it. Now get out of here." 


He looked exactly like you might imagine a man might look right after 
he's been told he's not going to be shot at dawn. 


We turned around and got out of there. 


At the door, four of the toughest-looking hombres this side of Texas 
were waiting, with rifles in their hands. 


"Don't pay no attention to us, Mac," one of them said to me. "We're 
just your bodyguards.” 


They were my bodyguards, all right. They went every place | went. 
And the skunk went with me, too. That, of course, was why they 
stuck around. They didn't care a rap about me. It was the skunk that 
was getting the bodyguarding. 


And that skunk stuck closer to me than paper to the wall. He 
followed at my heels and walked between my feet, but mostly he 
wanted me to carry him or to let him perch on my shoulder. And he 
purred all the blessed time. Either he figured | was the only true 
friend he had or he thought | was a soft touch. 


Life got a little complicated. The skunk slept with me and the four 
guards'stayed in the room. The skunk and one of the guards went to 
the latrine with me wtfile the others kept close. | had no privacy at all. 
| said it wasn't decent. | said it was unconstitutional. It didn't make no 


difference. There was nothing | could do. There were, it turned out, 
twelve of them guards and they worked in eight-hour shifts. 


For a couple of days, | didn't see the colonel and | thought it was 
funny how he couldn't rest until he'd found the skunk and then paid 
no attention to it. 


| did a lot of thinking about what the colonel had said about the 
skunk not being a skunk at all, but something that only looked like a 
skunk and how it might know more, some ways, than we did. And 
the more | lived with it, the more | began to believe that he might be 
right. Although it still seemed impossible that any critter without 
hands could know much about machinery in the first place, let alone 
do anything about it. 


Then | got to remembering how me and Betsy had understood each 
other and | carried that a little further, imagining how a man and 
machine might get to know one another so well, they could even talk 
together and how the man, even if he didn't have hands, might help 
the machine to improve itself. 


And while it sounds somewhat far-fetched just telling it, thinking of it 
in the secrecy of one's mind made it sound all right and it gave a sort 
of warm feeling to imagine that one could get to be downright 
personal friendly with machines. 


When you come to think of it, it's not so far-fetched, either. 


Perhaps, | told myself, when | had gone into the tavern and had left 
the skunk bedded down in Betsy, the skunk might have looked her 
over and felt sorry for such a heap of junk, like you or | would feel 
sorry for a homeless cat or an injured dog. And maybe the skunk 
had set out, right then and there, to fix her up as best he could, 
probably cannibalizing some metal here and there, from places 
where it would not be missed, to grow the computer and the other 
extra pieces on her. 


Probably he couldn't understand, for the life of him, why they'd been 
left off to start with. Maybe, to him, a machine was no machine at all 
without those pieces on it. More than likely, he thought Betsy was 
just a botched-up job. 


The guards began calling the skunk Stinky and that was a libel 
because he never stunk a bit, but was one of the bestmannered, 
most even-tempered animals that | have ever been acquainted with. 
| told them it wasn't right, but they just laughed at me, and before 
long the whole base knew about the name and everywhere we went 
they'd yell "Hi, Stinky" at us. 


He didn't seem to mind, so | began to think of him as Stinky, too. 


| got it figured out to my own satisfaction that maybe Stinky could 
have fixed up Betsy and even why he fixed up Betsy. But the one 
thing | couldn't figure out was where he'd come from to start with. | 
thought on it a lot and came up with no answers except some foolish 
ones that were too much for even me to swallow. 


| went over to see the colonel a couple of times, but the sergeants 
and the lieutenants threw me out before | could get to see him. So | 
got sore about it and decided not to go there any more until he sent 
for me. 


One day he did send for me, and when | got there the place was 
crowded with a lot of brass. The colonel was talking to an old grey- 
haired, eagle-beaked gent who had a fierce look about him and a 
rat-trap jaw and was wearing stars. 


"General," said the colonel, "may | introduce Stinky's special friend?" 


The general shook hands with me. Stinky, who was riding on my 
shoulder, purred at him. 


The general took a good look at Stinky. 


"Colonel," he said, "| hope to God you're right. Because if you aren't 
and this business ever leaks, the Air Force goose is cooked. The 
Army and the Navy would never let us live it down and what 
Congress would do to us would be a crimson shame." 


The colonel gulped a little. "Sir, I'm sure I'm right." 


"| don't know why | let myself get talked into this," the general said. 
"It's the most hare-brained scheme | have ever heard of." 


He had another squint at Stinky. 
"He looks like a common skunk to me," the general said. 


The colonel introduced me to a bunch of other colonels and a batch 
of majors, but he didn't bother with the captains if there were any 
there and | shook hands with them and Stinky purred at them and 
everything was cosy. 


One of the colonels picked up Stinky, but he kicked up quite a fuss 
trying to get back to me. 


just had to sit in a certain place to earn it, why, it was all right. 


Stinky didn't pay any attention to any of the stuff. He settled down in 
my lap and went to sleep, or at least he seemed to go to sleep. He 
took it easy, for a fact. Once in a while, he opened an eye or twitched 
an ear, but that was all he did. 


| hadn't thought much about it at first, but after I'd sat there for an 
hour or so, | began to get an idea of why they wanted me and Stinky 
in the plane. They figured, | told myself, that if they put Stinky in the 
ship, he might feel sorry for it, too, and do the same kind of job on it 
as he had done on Betsy. But if that was what they thought, they 
sure were getting fooled, for Stinky didn't do a thing except curl up 
and go to sleep. 


We sat there for several hours and finally they told us that we could 
get out. 


And that is how Operation Stinky got off to a start. That is what they 
called all that foolishness. It does beat hell, the kind of names the Air 
Force can think up. 


It went on like that for several days. Me and Stinky would go out in 
the morning and sit in a plane for several hours, then take a break 
for noon, then go back for a few hours more. 


Stinky didn't seem to mind. He'd just as soon be there as anywhere. 
All he'd do would be curl up in my lap and in five minutes he'd be 
dozing. 


As the days went on, the general and the colonel and all the 
technicians who cluttered up the hangar got more and more excited. 
They didn't say a word, but you could see they were aching to bust 
out, only they held it back. And | couldn't understand that, for as far 
as | could see, there was nothing whatsoever happening. 


Apparently their work didn't end when Stinky and | left. 


Evening after evening, lights burned in the hangar and a gang was 
working there and they had guards around three deep. 


One day they pulled out the jet we had been sitting in and hauled in 
another and we sat in that and it was just the same as it had been 
before. Nothing really happened. And yet the air inside that hangar 
was so filled with tension and excitement, you could fairly light a fire 
with it. 


It sure beat me what was going on. 


Gradually the same sort of tension spread throughout the entire base 
and there were some funny goings-on. You never saw an outfit that 
was faster on its toes. A construction gang moved in and started to 
put up buildings and as soon as one of them was completed, 


machinery was installed. More and more people kept arriving until 
the b/~se began to look like an anthill with a hotfoot. 


On one of the walks | took, with the guards trailing along beside me, 
| found out something else that made my eyes bug. 


They were installing a twelve-foot woven fence, topped with barbed 
wire, all around the area. 


And inside the fence, there were so many guards, they almost 
walked on one another. 


| was a little scared when | got back from the walk, because from 
what | saw, this thing I'd been pitchforked into was bigger and more 
important than | had ever dreamed. Up until then, I'd figured it was 
just a matter of the colonel having his neck stuck out so far he could 
never pull it back. All along, | had been feeling sorry for him because 
that general looked like the kind of gent who would stand for just so 
much tomfoolery before he lowered the boom. 


It was about this time that they began to dig a big pit out in the centre 
of one of the runways. | went over one day to watch it and it didn't 
make no sense at all. Here they had a nice, smooth runway they'd 
spent a lot of money to construct and now they were digging it up to 
make what looked like a swimming pool. | asked around about it, but 
the people that | talked to either didn't Know or they weren't talking. 


Me and Stinky kept on sitting in the planes. We were on our sixth 
one now. And there wasn't any change. | sat, bored stiff, while Stinky 
took it easy. 


One evening the colonel sent a sergeant over to say he'd like to see 
me. 


| went in and sat down and put Stinky on the desk. He lay down on 
top of it and looked from one to the other of us. 


"Asa," said the colonel, "I think we got it made.” 


"You mean you been getting stuff?" 


"We've got enough we actually understand to give us unquestioned 
air superiority. We're a good ten years, if not a hundred, depending 
on how much we can use, ahead of the rest of them. They'll never 
catch us now." "But all Stinky did was sleep !" 


"All he did", the colonel said, "was to redesign each ship. In some 
instances, there were principles involved that don't make a bit of 
sense, but I'll bet they will later. And in other cases, what he did was 
so simple and so basic that we're wondering why we never thought 
of it ourselves." 

"Colonel, what is Stinky?" 

"| don't know," he said. 

"You got an idea, though.” 


"Sure, an idea. But that's all it is. It embarrasses me even to think of 
it." 


"| don't embarrass easy." 

"Okay, then--Stinky is like nothing on Earth. My guess is that he's 
from some other solar system. | think he crossed space to us. How 
or why, | have no notion. His ship might have been wrecked and he 
got into a lifeboat and made it here." "But if there was a lifeboat .... " 
"We've combed every foot of ground for miles around." 

"And no lifeboat?" 


"No lifeboat," said the colonel. 


Getting that idea down took a little doing, but | did it. Then | got to 
wondering about something else. 


"Colonel," | said, "you claim Stinky fixed up the ships, made them 
even better. Now how could he have done that with no hands and 
just sleeping and never touching a thing?" 


"You tell me," said the colonel. "I've heard a bunch of guesses. The 
only one that makes any kind of sense--and cockeyed sense at that-- 
is telekinesis." 


| sat there and admired that word. "What's it mean, Colonel?" | 
wanted to use it on the boys at the tavern, if | ever got back there, 
and | wanted to get it right. 


"Moving things by the power of thought," he said. 

"But there wasn't nothing moved," | objected. "All the improvements 
in Betsy and the planes came from right inside them, not stuff moved 
in.” 

"That could be done by telekinesis, too." 


| shook my head, thoughttul-like. "Ain't the way I see it." 


"Go ahead," he sighed. "Let's hear your theory. No reason you 
should be an exception." 


"| think Stinky's got a kind of mental green thumb for machines,” | 
said. "Like some people got green thumbs for plants, only he's got 


The colonel took a long, hard frown at me. Then he nodded very 
slowly. "| see what you mean. Those new parts weren't moved in or 
around. They were grown." 


"Something like that. Maybe he can make a machine come kind of 
alive and improve itself, grow parts that'll make it a better and 
happier and more efficient machine." 


"Sounds silly when you Say it," the colonel said, "but it makes a lot 
more sense than any of the other ideas. Man's been working with 


machines--real machines, that is--only a century or two. Make that 
ten thousand or a million years and it might not seem so silly." 


We sat in silence while the twilight crept into the room and | think the 
both of us must have been thinking the same thing. 


Thinking of the black night that lay out beyond Earth and of how 
Stinky must have crossed it. And wondering, too, about what kind of 
world he came from and why he might have left it and what 
happened to him out in the long dark that forced him to look for 
asylum on Earth. 


Thinking, too, | guess, about the ironic circumstance that had cast 
him on a planet where his nearest counterpart was a little animal that 
no one cared to have much to do with. 


"What | can't understand", the colonel said, "is why he does it. Why 
does he do it for us?" 


"He doesn't do it for us," | answered. "He does it for the planes. He 
feels sorry for them." 


The door burst open and the general came tramping in. He was 
triumphant. Dusk had crept into the room and | don't think he saw 
me. 


"We got an okay?' he gloated. "The ship will be in tomorrow. The 
Pentagon agrees !" 


"General," said the colonel, "we're pushing this too hard. 


It's time for us to begin to lay some sort of grounds for basic 
understanding. We've grabbed what we can grab the quickest. 


We've exploited this little cuss right up to the hilt. We have a lot of 
data...." 


"Not all we need!" the general bellowed. "What we have been doing 
has been just sort of practice. We have no data on the A-ship. That 


is where we need it." 

"What we need as well is an understanding of this creature. 

An understanding of how he does it. If we could talk to him .... " 
"Talk !" the general shouted. 


"Yes, talk !" the colonel shouted back. "He keeps purring all the time. 
That may be his means of communication. The men who found him 
simply whistled and he came. That was communication. If we had a 
little patience ...." 


"We have no time for patience, Colonel." 


"General, we can't simply wring him dry. He's done a lot for us. Let's 
give the little guy a break. He's the one who has had the patience-- 
waiting for us to communicate with him, hoping that someday we'll 
recognize him for what he is !" 


They were yelling at one another and the colonel must have 
forgotten | was there. It was embarrassing. | held out my arms to 
Stinky and he jumped into them. | tiptoed across the room and went 
out as quietly as | could. 


That night, | lay in bed with Stinky curled up on the covers at my feet. 
The four guards sat in the room, quiet as watchful mice. 


| thought about what the colonel had said to the general and my 
heart went out to Stinky. | thought how awful it would be if a man 
suddenly was dumped into a world of skunks who didn't care a rap 
about him except that he could dig the deepest and slickest burrows 
that skunks had ever seen and that he could dig them quick. And 
there were so many burrows to be dug that not one of the skunks 
would take the time to understand this man, to try to talk with him or 
to help him out. 


| lay there feeling sorry and wishing there was something | could do. 
Then Stinky came walking up the covers and crawled in under them 
with me and | put out my hand and held him tight against me while 
he purred softly at me. And that is how we went to sleep. 


The next afternoon, the A-ship arrived. The last of three that had 
been built, it was still experimental. It was a monster and we stood 
far back behind a line of guards and watched it come mushing down, 
settling base-first into the water-filled rocket pit they'd dug out on the 
runway. Finally it was down and it stood there, a bleak, squat thing 
that somehow touched one with awe just to look at it. 


The crew came down the ladder and the launch went out to get 
them. They were a bunch of cocky youngsters and you could sense 
the pride in them. 


Next morning, we went out to the ship. | rode in the launch with the 
general and the colonel, and while the boat bobbed against the 
ladder, they had another difference of opinion. 


"| still think it's too risky, General," said the colonel. "It's all right to 
fool around with jets, but an atomic ship is a different matter. If Stinky 
goes fooling with that pile ...." 


The general said, tight-lipped: "We have to take the chance." 


The colonel shrugged and went up the ladder. The general motioned 
to me and | went up with Stinky perched on my shoulder. The 
general followed. 


Whereas Stinky and | before this had been in a ship alone, this time 
a picked crew of technicians came aboard as well. 


There was plenty of room and it was the only way they could study 
what Stinky might be doing. And | imagined that, with an A-ship, 
they'd want to keep close check. 


| sat down in the pilot's chair and Stinky settled himself in my lap. 
The colonel stayed with us for a while, but after a time he left and we 
were alone. 


| was nervous. What the colonel had said made good sense to me. 
But the day wore on and nothing happened and | began to feel that 
perhaps the colonel had been wrong. 


It went on for four days like that and | settled into routine. | wasn't 
nervous any longer. We could depend on Stinky~ | told myself. He 
wouldn't do anything to harm us. 


By the way the technicians were behaving and the grin the general 
wore, | knew that Stinky must he performing up to expectations. 


On the fifth day, as we were going out, the colonel said: 
"This should wind it up." | was glad to hear it. 


We were almost ready to knock off for noon when it happened. | 
can't tell you exactly how it was, for it was a bit confusing. It was 
almost as if someone had shouted, although no one had. | half rose 
out of the chair, then sat back again. 


And someone shouted once more. 


| knew that something was about to happen. | could feel it in my 
bones. | knew | had to get out of the A-ship and get out fast. It was 
fear--unreasoning fear. And over and above the fear, | knew | could 
not leave. It was my job to stay. | had to stick it out. | grabbed the 
chair arms and hung on and tried my best to stay. 


Then the panic hit me and there was nothing | could do. 


There was no way to fight it. | leaped out of the chair, dumping Stinky 
from my lap. | reached the door and fought it open, then turned back. 


"Stinky !" | shouted. 


| started across the room to reach him, but half-way across the panic 
hit me again and | turned and bolted in blind flight. 


| went clattering down the catwalk and from below me came the 
sound of running and the yells of frightened men. | knew then that | 
had been right, that | had not been cowardly altogether--there was 
something wrong. 


Men were pouring out of the port of the big A-ship when | got there 
and scrambling down the ladder. The launch was coming out to pick 
them up. One man fell off the ladder into the water and began to 
swim. 


Out on the field, ambulances and fire rigs were racing toward the 
water pit and the siren atop the operations building was wailing like a 
stepped-on tomcat. 


| looked at the faces around me. They were set and white and 


| knew that all the men were just as scared as | was and somehow, 
instead of getting scareder, | got a lot of comfort from it. 


They went on tumbling down the ladder and more men fell in the 
drink, and | have no doubt at all that if someone had held a 
stopwatch on them, there'd have been swimming records falling. 


| got in line to wait my turn and | thought again of Stink3 and stepped 
out of line and started back to save him. Bw half-way up the catwalk, 
my courage ran plumb out and | wa, too scared to go on. The funny 
thing about it was that | didn’ have the least idea what there was to 
scare me. 


| went down the ladder among the last of them and piled int~ the 
launch, which was loaded so heavily that it barely crep back to solid 
ground. 


The medical officer was running around and shouting to ge the 
swimmers into decontamination and men were running everywhere 


and shouting and the fire rigs stood there racing their motors while 
the siren went on shrieking. 


"Get back!" someone was shouting. "Run! Everybody back!" 

So, of course, we ran like a flock of spooked sheep. 

Then a wordless yell went up and we turned around. The atomic ship 
was rising slowly from the pit. Beneath it, the water seethed and 
boiled. The ship rose steadily, gracefully, without a single shudder or 
shake. It went straight up into the sky, up and out of sight. 

Suddenly | realized that | was standing in dead silence. No one was 
stirring. No one was making any noise. Everybody just stood and 
stared into the sky. The siren had shut off. 

| felt someone tap me on the shoulder. It was the general. 

"Stinky?" he asked. 


"He wouldn't come,” | answered, feeling low. "I was too scared to go 
and get him." 


The general wheeled and headed off across the field. For no reason 
| can think of, | turned and followed him. He broke into a run and | 
loped along beside him. 


We stormed into operations and went piling up the stairs to the 
tracking room. 


The general bellowed: "You got a fix on it?" 
"Yes, sir, we're tracking it right now." 


"Good," the general said, breathing heavily. "Fine. We'll have to run it 
down. Tell me where it's headed." 


"Straight out, sir. It still is heading out." 


"How far?" 

"About five thousand miles, sir." 

"But it can't do that !" the general roared. "It can't navigate in space !" 
He turned around and bumped into me. 

"Get out of my way !" He went thumping down the stairs. 

| followed him down, but outside the building | went another way. | 
passed administration and there was the colonel standing outside. | 
wasn't going to stop, but he called to me. | went over. 

"He made it," said the colonel. 


"I tried to take him off," | said, "but he wouldn't come." 


"Of course not. What do you think it was that drove us from the 
ship?" 


| thought back and there was only one answer. "Stinky?" 


"Sure. It wasn't only machines, Asa, though he did wait till he got 
hold of something like the A-ship that he could make go out into 
space. But he had to get us off it first, so he threw us off." 


| did some thinking about that, too. "Then he was kind of like a 
skunk." 


"How do you mean?" asked the colonel, squinting at me. 


"| never did get used to calling him Stinky. Never seemed right 
somehow, him not having a smell and still having that name. But he 
did have a smell--a mental one, | guess you'd say---enough to drive 
us right out of the ship." 


The colonel nodded. "All the same, I'm glad he made it." He stared 
up at the sky. "So am I," I said. 


Although | was a little sore at Stinky as well. He could have said 
good-bye at least to me. | was the best friend he had on 


Earth and driving me out along with the other men seemed plain 
rude. 


But now I'm not so Sure. 


| still don't know which end of a wrench to take hold of, but | have a 
new car now--bought it with the money | earned at the air base--and 
it can run all by itself. On quiet country roads, that is. It gets jittery in 
traffic. It's not half as good as Betsy. 


| could fix that, all right. | found out when the car rose right over a 
fallen tree in the road. With what rubbed offon me from being with 
Stinky all the time, | could make it fly. But | won't. | ain't aiming to get 
treated the way Stinky was. 


Jackpot 


Clifford D Simak 


| found Doc in the dispensary. He had on quite a load. | worked him 
over some to bring him half awake. 


"Get sobered up," | ordered curtly. "We made planet-fall. 
We've got work to do." 


| took the bottle and corked it and set it high up on the shelf, where it 
wasn't right at hand. 


Doc managed to achieve some dignity. "You needn't worry, 
Captain. As medic of this tub .... " 


"| want all hands up and moving. We may have something out 
there." 


"| Know," Doc said mournfully. "When you talk like that, it's bound to 
be a tough one. An off-beat climate and atmosphere pure poison." 


"It's Earth-type, oxygen, and the climate's fine so far. 

Nothing to be afraid of. The analysers gave it almost perfect rating." 
Doc groaned and held his head between his hands. "Those 
analysers of ours do very well if they tell us whether it is hot or cold 
or if the air is fit to breathe. We're a haywire outfit, 


Captain." 


"We do all right," | said. 


"We're scavengers and sometimes birds of prey. We scour the 
Galaxy for anything that's loose." 


| paid no attention to him. That was the way he always talked when 
he had a skin full. 


"You get up to the galley," | told him, "and let Pancake pour some 
coffee into you. | want you on your feet and able to do your fumbling 
best." 

But Doc wasn't ready to go just yet. "What is it this time?" 


"A silo. The biggest thing you ever saw. It's ten or fifteen miles 
across and goes up clear out of sight." 


"A silo is a building to store winter forage. Is this a farming planet?" 
"No," | said, "it's desert. And it isn't a silo. It just looks like one." 


"Warehouse?" asked Doc. "City? Fortress? Temple--but that doesn't 
make any difference to us, does it, Captain? We loot temples, too." 


"Get up!" | yelled at him. "Get going." 


He made it to his feet. "I imagine the populace has come out to greet 
us. Appropriately, | hope." 


"There's no populace," | said. "The silo's just standing there alone." 
"Well, well," said Doc. "A second-storey job." 


He started staggering up the catwalk and | knew he'd be all right. 
Pancake knew exactly how to get him sobered up. 


| went back to the port and found that Frost had everything all set. 
He had the guns ready and the axes and the sledges, the coils of 
rope and the canteens of water and all the stuff we'd need. As 


second in command, Frost was invaluable. He knew what to do and 
did it. | don't know what I'd have done without him. 


| stood in the port and looked out at the silo. We were a mile or so 
away from it, but it was so big that it seemed to be much closer. This 
near to it, it seemed to be a wall. It was just Godawful big. 


"A place like that", said Frost, "could hold a lot of loot." 


"If there isn't Someone or something there to stop us taking it. If we 
can get into it." 


"There are openings along the base. They look like entrances." 

"With doors ten feet thick." 

| wasn't being pessimistic. | was being logical--l'd seen so many 
things that looked like billions turn into complicated headaches that | 


never allowed myself much hope until | had my hands on something 
| Knew would bring us cash. 


Hutch Murdock, the engineer, came climbing up the catwalk. 

As usual, he had troubles. He didn't even stop to catch his breath. 

"| tell you," he said to me, "one of these days those engines will just 
simply fall apart and leave us hanging out in space light-years from 


nowhere. We work all the blessed time to keep them turning over." 


| clapped him on the shoulder. "Maybe this is it. Maybe after this we 
can buy a brand-new ship." 


But it didn't cheer him up. He knew as well as | did that | was talking 
to keep up my spirit as well as his. 


"Someday," he said, "we'll have bad trouble on our hands. 


Those boys of mine will drive a soap bubble across three hundred 
light-years if it's got an engine in it. But it's got to have an engine. 


And this wreck we got .... " 


He would have kept right on, but Pancake blew the horn for 
breakfast. 


Doc was alteady at the table and he seemed to be functioning. He 
had a moderate case of shudders and he seemed a little pale. 


He was a little bitter, too, and somewhat poetic. 
"So we gather glory," he told us. "We go out and lap it up. 


We haunt the ruins and we track the dream and we come up 
dripping cash." 


"Doc," | said, "shut up." 
He shut up. There was no one on the ship | had to speak to twice. 
We didn't dally with the food. We crammed it down and left. 


Pancake left the dishes standing on the table and came along with 
us. 


We got into the silo without any trouble. There were entrances all 
around the base and there weren't any doors. 


There was not a thing or anyone to stop us walking in. 


It was quiet and solemn inside--and unspectacular. It reminded me of 
a monstrous office building. 


It was all cut up with corridors, with openings off the corridors leading 
into rooms. The rooms were lined with what looked like filing cases. 


We walked for quite a while, leaving paint markers along the walls to 
lead us back to the entrance. Get lost inside a place like that and 
one could wander maybe a lifetime finding his way out. 


We were looking for something--almost anything--but we didn't find a 
thing except those filing cases. 


So we went into one of the rooms to have a look inside the files. 


Pancake was disgusted. "There won't be nothing but records in 
those files. Probably in a lingo we can't even read." 


"There couM be anything inside those files," said Frost. 

"They don't have to be records." 

Pancake had a sledge and he lifted it to smash one of the files, but | 
stopped him. There wasn't any use doing it messy if there was a 


better way. 


We fooled around a while and we found the place where you had to 
wave your hand to make a drawer roll out. 


The drawer was packed with what looked like sticks of dynamite. 
They were about two inches in diameter and a foot, or maybe a little 
more, in length, and they were heavy. 

"Gold," said Hutch. 

"| never saw black gold," Pancake said. 

"It isn't gold," | told them. 

| was just as glad it wasn't. If it had been, we'd have broken our 
backs hauling it away. Gold's all right, but you can't get rich on it. It 
doesn't much more than pay wages. 


We dumped out a pile of the sticks and squatted on the floor, looking 
them over. 


"Maybe it's valuable," said Frost, "but | wouldn't know. 


What do you think it is?" 


None of us had the least idea. 
We found some sort of symbols on each end of the sticks and 


she symbols on each stick seemed to be different, but it didn't aelp us 
any because the symbols made no sense. 


We kicked the sticks out of the way and opened some more drawers. 
Every single drawer was filled with the sticks. 


When we came out of the silo, the day had turned into a scorcher. 
Pancake climbed the ladder to stack us up some grub and the rest of 
us sat down in the shade of the ship and laid several of the sticks out 
in front of us and sat there looking at them, wondering what we had. 


"That's where we're at a big disadvantage," said Hutch. "If a regular 
survey crew stumbled onto this, they'd have all sorts of experts to 
figure out the stuff. They'd test it a dozen different ways and they'd 
skin it alive almost and they'd have all sorts of ideas and they'd come 
up with some educated guesses. And pretty soon, one way or 
another, they'd know just what it was and if it was any use." 


"Someday," | told them, "if we ever strike it rich, we'll have to hire us 
some experts. The kind of loot we're always turning up, we could 
make good use of them." 


"You won't find any", said Doc, "that would team up with a bunch like 
us." 


"Where do you get ‘bunch like us' stuff?" | asked him, a little sore. 
"Sure, we ain't got much education and the ship is just sort of glued 
together and we don't use any fancy words to cover up the fact that 
we're in this for all we can get out of it. But we're doing an honest 
job." 


"| wouldn't call it exactly honest. Sometimes we're inside the law and 
sometimes outside it." 


That was nonsense and Doc knew it. Mostly where we went, there 
wasn't any law. 


"Back on Earth, in the early days," | snapped back, "it was folks like 
us who went into new lands and ~lazed the trails and found rivers 
and climbed the mountains and brought back word to those who 
stayed at home. And they went because they were looking for 
beaver or for gold or slaves or for anything else that wasn't nailed 
down tight. They didn't worry much about the law or the ethics of it 
and no one blamed them for it. 


They found it and they took it and that was the end of it. If they killed 
a native or two or burned a village or some other minor thing like 
that, why, it was just too bad." 


Hutch said to Doc: "There ain't no sense in you going holy on us. 
Anything we done, you're in as deep as we are." 


"Gentlemen," said Doe, in that hammy way of his, "I wasn't trying to 
stir up any ruckus. | was just pointing out that you needn't set your 
heart on getting any experts." 

"We could get them," | said, "if we offered them enough. 


They got to live, just like anybody else." 


"They have professional pride, too. That's something you've 
forgotten." 


"We got you." 


"We//, now," said Hutch, "I'm not too sure Doc is pro- fessional. That 
time he pulled the tooth for me ...." 


"Cut it out," | said. "The both of you." 
This wasn't any time to bring up the matter of the tooth. Just a 


couple of months ago, I'd got it quieted down and | didn't want it 
breaking out again. 


Frost picked up one of the sticks and turned it over and over, looking 
at it. 


"Maybe we could rig up some tests," he suggested. 
"And take the chance of getting blown up?" asked Hutch. 


"It might not go off. You have a better than fifty-fifty chance that it's 
not explosive." 


"Not me," said Doe. "I'd rather just sit here and guess. It's less tiring 
and a good deal safer." 


"You don't get anywhere by guessing," protested Frost. 

"We might have a fortune right inside our mitts if we could only find 
out what these sticks are for. There must be tons of them stored in 
the building. And there's nothing in the world to stop us from taking 
them." 

"The first thing", | said, "is to find out if it's explosive. | don't think it is. 
It looks like dynamite, but it could be almost anything. For instance, it 
might be food." 

"We'll have Pancake cook us up a mess," said Doe. 

| paid no attention to him. He was just needling me. 


"Or it might be fuel," | said. "Pop a stick into a ship engine that was 
built to use it and it would keep it going for a year or two." 


Pancake blew the chow horn and we all went in. 
After we had eaten, we got to work. 


We found a flat rock that looked like granite and above it we set up a 
tripod made out of poles that we had to walk a mile to cut and then 
had to carry back. We rigged up a pulley on the tripod and found 
another rock and tied it to the rope that went up to the pulley. Then 


we paid out the rope as far as it would go and there we dug a 
foxhole. 


By this time, the sun was setting and we were tuckered out, but we 
decided to go ahead and make the test and set our minds at rest. 


So | took one of the sticks that looked like dynamite and while the 
others back in the foxhole hauled up the rock tied to the rope, | put 
the stick on the first rock underneath the second and then | ran like 
hell. | tumbled into the foxhole and the others let go of the rope and 
the rock dropped down on the stick. 


Nothing happened. 


Just to make sure, we pulled up and dropped the rock two or three 
times more and there was no explosion. 


We climbed out of the foxhole and went over to the tripod and rolled 
the rock off the stick, which wasn't even dented. 


By this time, we were fairly well convinced that the stick couldn't be 
set off by concussion, although the test didn't rule out a dozen other 
ways it might blow us all up. 


That night, we gave the sticks the works. We poured acid on them 
and the acid just ran off. We tried a cold chisel on them and we 
ruined two good chisels. We tried a saw and t~ stripped the teeth 
clean off. 


We wanted Pancake to try to cook one of them, but Panc~ refused. 


"You aren't bringing that stuff into my galley," he said. you do, you 
can cook for yourselves from now on. | keel good clean galley and | 
try to keep you guys well fed and | aij having you mess up the 
place." 


"All right, Pancake," | said. "Even with you cooking it, probably 
wouldn't be fit to eat." 


We wound up sitting at a table, looking at the sticks piled the centre 
of it. Doc brought out a bottle and we all had a dri or two. Doc must 
have been considerably upset to share k liquor with us. 


"It stands to reason", said Frost, "that the sticks are go~ for 
something. If the cost of that building is any indication their value, 
they're worth a fortune." 


"Maybe the sticks aren't the only things in there," Hut, pointed out. 
"We just covered part of the first floor. The might be a lot of other 
stuff in there. And there are all tho~ other floors. How many would 
you say there were?" 


"Lord knows,~' said Frost. "When you're on the ground, yr can't be 
sure you see to the top of it. It just sort of fades aw~ when you look 
up at it." 


"You notice what it was built of?" asked Doc. 
"Stone," said Hutch. 


"| thought so, too," said Doc. "But it isn't. You rememb{ those big 
apartment mounds we ran into in that insect cultm out on Suud?" 


We all remembered them, of course. We'd spent days tryi~ to break 
into them because we had found a handful of beaut fully carved jade 
scattered around the entrance of one of the~ and we figured there 
might be a lot of it inside. Stuff like th~ brings money. Folks back in 
civilization are nuts about an kind of alien art and that jade sure 
enough was alien. 


We'd tried every trick that we could think of and we got nowhere. 
Breaking into those mounds was like punching a feather pillow. You 
could dent the surface plenty, but you couldn't break it because the 
strength of the material built up as pressure compressed the atoms. 
The harder you hit, the tougher it became. It was the kind of building 
material that would last forever and never need repair and those 
insects must have known they were safe from us, for they went 


about their business and never noticed us. That's what made it so 
unfuriating. 


And material like that, | realized, would be just the ticket for a 
structure like the silo. You could build as big or as high as you had a 
mind to; the more pressure you put on the lower structure, the 
stronger it would be. 


"It means", | said, "that the building out there could be much older 
than it seems to be. It could be a million years or older." 


"If it's that old," said Hutch, "it could really be packed. You can store 
away a lot of loot in a million years." 


Doc and Frost drifted off to bed and Hutch and | sat there alone, 
looking at the sticks. 


| got to thinking about some of the things that Doc was always 
saying, about how we were just a bunch of cut-throats, and | 
wondered if he might be right. But think on it as hard and as honest 
as | could, | couldn't buy it. 


On every expanding frontier, in all of history, there had been three 
kinds of men who went ahead and marked out the trails for other 
men to follow--the traders and the missionaries and the hunters. 


We were the hunters in this case, hunting not for gold or slaves or 
furs, but for whatever we could find. Sometimes we came back with 
empty hands and sometimes we made a haul. 


Usually, in the long run, we evened out so we made nothing more 
than wages. But we kept on going out, hoping for that lucky break 
that would make us billionaires. 


It hadn't happened yet, and perhaps it never would. But someday it 
might. We touched the ghostly edge of hope just often enough to 
keep us thinking that it would. Although, 1 admitted to myself, 


perhaps we'd have kept going out even it there'd been no hope at all. 
Seeking for the unknown gets intc your blood. 


When you came right down to it, we probably didn't do a bil more 
harm than the traders or the missionaries. What we took, we took; 
we didn't settle down and change or destroy the civilizations of 
people we pretended we were helping. | said as much to Hutch. He 
agreed with me. 


"The missionaries are the worst," he said. "I wouldn't be a missionary 
no matter what they paid me." 


We weren't doing any good just sitting there, so | got up to start for 
bed. 


"Maybe tomorrow we'll find something else," | said. 


Hutch yawned. "I sure hope we do. We have been wasting our time 
on these sticks of dynamite." 


He picked them up and on our way up to bed, he heaved them out 
the port. 


The next day, we did find something else. 


We went much deeper into the silo than we had been before, 
following the corridors for what must have been two miles or more. 


We came to a big room that probably covered ten or fifteen acres 
aud it was filled from wall to wall with rows of machines, all of them 
alike. 


They weren't much to look at. They resembled to some extent a 
rather ornate washing machine, with a bucket seat attached and a 
dome on top. They weren't bolted down and you could push them 
around and when we tipped one of them up to look for hidden 
wheels, we found instead a pair of runners fixed on a swivel so 
they'd track in any direction that one pushed. The runners were 


made of metal that was greasy to the touch, but when you rubbed 
your fingers on them, no grease came off. 


There was no power connection. 


"Maybe it's a self-powered unit," said Frost. "Come to think of it, | 
haven't noticed any power outlets in the entire building." 


We hunted for some place where we could turn on the power and 
there wasn't any place. That whole machine was the smoothest, 
slickest hunk of metal you ever saw. We looked for a way to get into 
its innards, so we could have a look at them, but there wasn't any 
way. The jacket that covered the works seemed to be one solid piece 
without an apparent seam or a sign of a bolt or rivet. 


The dome looked as though it ought to come off and we tried to get it 
off, but it remained stubbornly in place. 


The bucket seat, however, was something else again. It was lousy 
with all sorts of attachments to accommodate the sitting surface of 
almost any conceivable kind of being. We had a lot of fun adjusting it 
in different ways and trying to figure out what kind of animal could 
have a seat hke that. We got a bit obscene about it, | remember, and 
Hutch was doubled up laughing. 


But we weren't getting anywhere and we were fairly sure we wouldn't 
until we could get a cutting tool and open up one of the machines to 
find out what made it tick. 


We picked out one of them and we skidded it down the corridors. 
When we got to the entrance, we figured we would have to carry it, 
but we were mistaken. It skidded along over the ground and even 
loose sand almost as well as it did in the corridors. 


After supper, Hutch went down to the engine room and came back 
with a cutting tool. The metal was tough, but we finally got at least 
some of the jacket peeled away. 


The innards of that machine were enough to drive you crazy. 


It was a solid mass of tiny parts all hooked together in the 
damnedest jumble. There was no beginning and no end. It was like 
one of those puzzle mazes that go on and on forever and get no 
place. 


Hutch got into it with both hands and tried to figure out how to start 
taking it apart. 


After a while, he sat back on his heels and growled a little at it. 
"There's nothing holding them together. Not a bolt or rivet, not even 
so much as a cotter pin. But they hang together somehow." 


"Just pure cussedness," | said. 
He looked at me kind of funny. "You might be right, at that." 


He went at it again and bashed a couple of knuckles and sat there 
sucking at them. 


"If | didn't know that | was wrong," he said, "I'd say that it was 
friction." 


"Magnetism," Doc offered. 


"| tell you what Doe," said Hutch. "You stick to what little medicine 
you know and let me handle the mechanics." 


Frost dived in quick to head offan argument. "That frictional idea 
might not be a bad one. But it would call for perfect machining and 
surface polish. Theoretically, if you place two perfectly polished 
surfaces together, the molecules will attract one another and you'll 
have permanent cohesion." 


| don't Know where Frost got all that stuff. Mostly he seemed to be 
just like the rest of us, but occasionally he'd come out with 
something that would catch you by surprise. | never asked him 


anything about himself; questions like that were just plain bad 
manners. 


We messed around some more and Hutch bashed another knuckle 
and | sat there thinking how we'd found two items in the silo and both 
of them had stopped us in our tracks. But that's the way it is. Some 
days you can't make a dime. 


Frost moved around and pushed Hutch out of the way. "Let me see 
what | can do." 


Hutch didn't protest any. He was licked. 


Frost started pushing and pulling and twisting and fiddling away at 
that mess of parts and all at once there was a kind of whooshing 
sound, like someone had let out their breath sort of slow and easy, 
and all the parts fell in upon themselves. They came unstuck, in a 
kind of slow-motion manner, and they made a metallic thump along 
with tinkling sounds and they were just a heap inside the jacket that 
had protected them. "Now see what you done !" howled Hutch. 


"| didn't do a thing," said Frost. "I was just seeing if | could bust one 
loose and one did and the whole shebang caved in." 


He held up his fingers to show us the piece that had come loose. 
"You know what | think?" asked Pancake. "I think whoever made that 
machine made it so it would fall apart if anyone tried to tinker with it. 
They didn't want no one to find out how it was put together." 

"That makes sense," said Doc. "No use getting peeved at it. 


After all, it was their machine." 


"Doc," | said, "you got a funny attitude. | never noticed you turning 
down your share of anything we find." 


"| don't mind when we confine ourselves to what you might call, in all 
politeness, natural resources. | can even stomach the pillaging of art- 


forms. But when it comes to stealing brains-- and this machine is 
brains .... " 


Frost let out a whoop. 


He was hunkered down, with his head inside the jacket of the 
machine, and | thought at first he'd got caught and that we'd have to 
cut him out, but he could get out, all right. 


"| see now how to get that dome off the top," he said. 


It was a complicated business, almost like a combination on a safe. 
The dome was locked in place by a lot of grooves and you had to 
know just how to turn it to lift it out of place. 


Frost kept his head inside the jacket and called out directions to 
Hutch, who twisted the dome first this way and then that, sometimes 
having to pull up on it and other times press down to engage the 
slotted mechanism that held it locked in place. 


Pancake wrote down the combinations as Frost called them off and 
finally the dome came loose in Hutch's hands. 


Once it was off, there was no mystery to it. It was a helmet, all rigged 
out with adjustable features so it could be made to fit any type of 
head, just as the seat was adjustable to fit any sitting apparatus. 


The helmet was attached to the machine with a retractable cable that 
reeled out far enough to reach someone sitting in the seat. 


And that was fine, of course. But what was it? A portable electric 
chair? A permanent-wave machine? Or what? 


So Frost and Hutch poked around some more and in the top of the 
machine, just under where the dome had nested, they found a swivel 
trap door and underneath it a hollow tube extending down into the 
mass of innards--only the innards weren't a mass any more, but just 
a basket of loose parts. 


It didn't take any imagination to figure what that hollow tube was for. 
It was just the size to take one of the sticks of dynamite. 


Doc went and got a bottle and passed it around as a sort of 
celebration and after a drink or two, he and Hutch shook hands and 
said there were no hard feelings. But | didn't pay much attention to 
that. They'd done it many times before and then been at one 
another's throats before the night was over. 


Just why we were celebrating was hard to figure. Sure, we knew the 
machine fitted heads and that the dynamite fitted the machine--but 
we still had no idea what it was all about. 


We were, to tell the truth, just a little scared, although you couldn't 
have gotten one of us to admit it. We did some guessing, naturally. 


"It might be a mechanical doctor," said Hutch. "Just sit in that seat 
and put the helmet on your head and feed in the proper stick and 
you come out cured of whatever is wrong with you. It would be a 
blessing, | can tell you. You wouldn't ever need to worry if your 
doctor knew his business or not." 


| thought Doc was going to jump right down Hutch's throat, but he 
must have remembered how they had shaken hands and he didn't 
do it. 


"As long as you're thinking along that line," said Doc,"let's think a 
little bigger. Let's say it is a rejuvenation machine and the stick is 
crammed with vitamins and hormones and such that turn you young 
again. Just take the treatment every twenty years or so and you stay 
young forever." 


"It might be an educator," Frost put in. "Those sticks might be packed 
full of knowledge. Maybe a complete college subject inside of each 
of them." 


"Or it might be just the opposite," said Pancake. "Those sticks might 
soak up everything you know. Each of those sticks might be the story 


of one man's whole life." 


"Why record life stories?" asked Hutch. "There aren't many men or 
aliens or what-not that have life stories important enough to rate all 
that trouble." 


"If you're thinking of it being some sort of communications deal,” | 
said, "it might be anything. It might be propaganda or religion or 
maps or it might be no more than a file of business records." 


"And", said Hutch, "it might kill you deader than a mack- erel." 


"| don't think so," Doc replied. "There are easier ways to kill a person 
than to sit him in a chair and put a helmet on him. 


And it doesn't have to be a communicator." "There's one way to find 
out," | said. 


"| was afraid", said Doc, "we'd get around to that." 


"It's too complicated," argued Hutch. "No telling what trouble it may 
get us into. Why not drop it cold? We can blast off and hunt for 
something simple." 


"No !" shouted Frost. "We can't do that!" 
"I'd like to know why not," said Hutch. 
"Because we'd always wonder if we passed up the jackpot. 


We'd figure that maybe we gave up too quick--a day or two too 
quick. That we got scared out. That if we'd gone ahead, we'd be 
rolling in money." 


We knew Frost was right, but we batted it around some more before 
we would admit he was. All of us knew what we had to do, but there 
were no volunteers. 


Finally we drew straws and Pancake was unlucky. 


"Okay," | said. "First thing in the morning .... " 


"Morning, nothing!" wailed Pancake. "I want to get it over with. | 
wouldn't sleep a wink." 


He was scared, all right, and he had a right to be. He felt just the way 
| would have if I'd drawn the shortest straw. 


| didn't like barging around on an alien planet after dark, but we had 
to do it. It wouldn't have been fair to Pancake to have done 
otherwise. And, besides, we were all wrought up and we'd have no 
rest until we'd found out what we had. 


So we got some flashes and went out to the silo. We tramped down 
the corridors for what seemed an endless time and came to the room 
where the machines were stored. 


There didn't seem to be any difference in the machines, so we 
picked one at random. While Hutch got the helmet off, | adjusted the 
seat for Pancake and Doe went into an adjoining room to get a stick. 


When we were all ready, Pancake sat down in the seat. 
| had a sudden rush of imbecility. 
"Look," | said to Pancake, "you don't need to do this." 


"Someone has to," said Pancake. "We got to find out some. how and 
this is the quickest way." "1'11 take your place." 


Pancake called me a dirty name and he had no right to d that, for | 
was only being helpful. But | called him another an we were back to 
normal. 


Hutch put the helmet on Pancake's head and it came dow so far you 
couldn't see his face. Doc popped the stick into th tube and the 
machine purred a little, starting up, then settk into silence. Not 
exactly silence, either--when you laid your e: against the jacket, you 
could hear it running. 


Nothing seemed to happen to Pancake. He sat there cool ar relaxed 
and Doc got to work on him at once, checking him over. 


"His pulse has slowed a little," Doc reported, "and his heart action's 
sort of feeble, but he seems to be in no danger. 


His breathing is a little shallow, but not enough to worry about." 


It might not have meant a thing to Doc, but it made the rest of us 
uneasy. We stood around and watched and nothing happened. | 
don't know what we thought might happen. Funny as it sounds, | had 
thought that something would. 


Doc kept close watch, but Pancake got no worse. 


We waited and we waited. The machine kept running and Pancake 
sat slumped in the seat. He was as limp as a dog asleep and when 
you picked up his hand, you'd think his bones had melted plumb 
away. All the time we got more nervous. Hutch wanted to jerk the 
helmet off Pancake, but | wouldn't let him. 


No telling what might happen if we stopped the business in the 
middle. 


It was about an hour after dawn that the machine stopped running. 
Pancake began to stir and we removed the helmet. 


He yawned and rubbed his eyes and sat up straight. He looked a bit 
surprised when he saw us and it seemed to take a moment for him 
to recognize us. 


"What happened?" Hutch asked him. 


Pancake didn't answer. You could see him pulling himself together, 
as if he were remembering and getting his bearings once again. 


"| went on a trip," he said. 


"A travelogue !" said Doc, disgusted. 


"Not a travelogue. | was there. It was a planet, way out at the rim of 
the Galaxy, | think. There weren't many stars at night because it was 
so far out--way out where the stars get thin and there aren't many of 
them. There was just a thin strip of light that moved overhead." 


"Looking at the Galaxy edge on," said Frost, nodding. "Like you were 
looking at a buzz-saw's cutting edge." 


"How long was | under?" asked Pancake. 


"Long enough," | told him. "Six or seven hours. We were getting 
nervous." 


"That's funny," said Pancake. "I'll swear | was there for a year or 
more." 


"Now let's get this straight," Hutch said. "You say you were there. 
You mean you saw this place." 


"| mean | was there?’ yelled Pancake. "I lived with those people and | 
slept in their burrows and | talked with them and | worked with them. 
| got a blood blister on my hand from hoeing in a garden. | travelled 
from one place to another and | saw a lot of things and it was just as 
real as sitting here." 


We bundled him out of there and went back to the ship. 


Hutch wouldn't let Pancake get the breakfast. He threw it together 
himself and since Hutch is a lousy cook, it was a miserable meal. 
Doc dug up a bottle and gave Pancake a drink, but he wouldn't let 
any of the rest of us have any of it. Said it was medicinal, not social. 


That's the way he is at times. Downright hog-selfish. 


Pancake told us about this place he had been to. It didn't seem to 
have much, if any, government, mostly because it didn't seem to 
need one, but was a humble sort of planet where rather dim-witted 
people lived in a primitive agricultural state, They looked, he said, 


like a cross between a human and a groundhog, and he drew a 
picture of them, but it didn't help a lot, for 


Pancake is no artist. 


He told us the kind of crops they raised, and there were some 
screwy kinds, and what kind of food they ate, and we gagged at 
some of. it, and he even had some of the place names down pat and 
he remembered shreds of the language and it was out- landish- 
sounding. 


We asked him all sorts of questions and he had the answers to every 
one of them and some were the kind he could not have made up 
from his head. Even Doc, who had been sceptical to start with, was 
ready to admit that Pancake had visited the planet. 


After we ate, we hustled Pancake off to bed and Doe checked him 
over and he was all right. 


When Pancake and Doc had left, Hutch said to me and 


Frost: "| can feel those dollars clinking in my pocket right this 
minute." 


We both agreed with him. 


We'd found an entertainment gadget that had anything yet known 
backed clear off the map. 


The sticks were recordings that packed in not only sight and sound, 
but stimuli for all the other senses. They did the job so well that 
anyone subjected to their influence felt that he was part of the 
environment they presented. He stepped into the picture and 
became a part of it. He was really there. 


Frost already was planning exactly how we'd work it. 


"We could sell the stuff," he said, "but that would be rather foolish. 
We want to keep control of it. We'll lease out the machines and we'll 


rent the sticks and since we'll have the sole supply, we can charge 
anything we wish." 


"We can advertise year-long vacations that take less than half a 
day," said Hutch. "They'll be just the thing for executives and other 
busy people. Why, in a single week-end you could spend four or five 
years’ time on several different planets.” 


"Maybe it's not only planets," Frost went on. "There might be 
concerts or art galleries and museums. Maybe lectures on history 
and literature and such." 


We were feeling pretty good, but we were tuckered out, so we trailed 
off to bed. 


| didn't get into bed right away, however, but hauled out the log. | 
don't know why | ever bothered with it. It was a hit-and- miss affair at 
best. There would be months rd not even think about it and then all 
at once I'd get all neat and orderly and keep a faithful record for 
several weeks or so. There was no real reason to make an entry in it 
now, but | was somewhat excited and had a feeling that perhaps 
what had just happened should be put down in black and white. 


So | crawled under the bunk and pulled out the tin box | kept it and 
the other papers in, and while | was lifting it to the bunk, it slipped out 
of my hands. The lid flew open. The log and all the papers and the 
other odds and ends | kept there scattered on the floor. 


| cussed a bit and got down on my hands and knees to pick up the 
mess. There was an awful lot of it and most of it was junk. ‘Someday, 
| told myself, I'd have to throw a lot of it away. 


There were clearance papers from a hundred different ports and 
medical certificates and other papers that were long outdated. 


But among it | found also the title to the ship. 


| sat there thinking back almost twenty years to the day I'd bought 
the ship for next to nothing and towed it from the junkyard and | 
recalled how I'd spent a couple of years' spare time and all | could 
earn getting it patched up so it could take to space again. No 
wonder, | told myself, that it was a haywire ship. It had been junk to 
start with, and during all those years, we'd just managed to keep it 
glued together. There had been many times when the only thing that 
got it past inspection had been a fast bribe slipped quietly to the 
man. No one in the Galaxy but Hutch could have kept it flying. 


| went on picking up the papers, thinking about Hutch and all the rest 
of them. | got a little sentimental and thought a lot of things I'd have 
clobbered anyone for if they had dared to say them to me. About 
how we had stuck together and how any one of them would have 
died for me and | for any one of them. 


There had been a time, of course, when it had not been that way, 
back in the days when they'd first signed on and had been nothing 
but a crew. But that day was long past; now they were more than just 
a crew. There had been no signing on for years, but just staying on 
as men who had a right to stay. And | sat there, flat on the floor, and 
thought how we'd finally done the thing we'd always hoped to do, 
how we'd caught up with the dream--us, the ragamuffin crew in the 
glued-together ship--and | felt proud and happy, not for myself alone, 
but for Hutch and Pancake and Doc and Frost and all the rest. 


Finally | got the papers all picked up and back in the box again and 
tried to write up the log, but was too tired to write, so | went to bed, 
as | should have done in the first place. 


But tired as | was, | lay there and thought of how big the silo was and 
tried to estimate how many sticks might be cached away there. | got 
up into the trillions and | saw it was no use; there was no way to 
keep the figures straight. 


The whole deal was big--bigger than anything we'd ever found 
before. It would take a group of men like us at least five lifetimes of 
steady hauling to empty the silo. We'd have to set up a corporation 


and get a legal staff (preferably one with the lowest kind of ethics) 
and file a claim on this planet and go through a lot of other red tape 
to be sure we had it all sewed up. 


We couldn't take a chance of letting it slip through our fingers 
because of any lack of foresight. We'd have to get it all doped out 
before we went ahead. 


| don't Know about the rest of them, but | dreamed that night of 
wading knee-deep through a sea of crisp, crinkly banknotes. 


When morning came, Doc failed to show up for breakfast. | went 
hunting him and found he hadn't even gone to bed. He was sprawled 
in his rickety old chair in the dispensary and there was one empty 
bottle on the floor and he trailed another, almost empty, alongside 
the chair, keeping a rather flimsy hold upon its neck. He still was 
conscious, which was about the most that could be said of him. 


| was plenty sore. Doc knew the rules. He could get paralysed as 
soon or as often or as long as he wanted to when we were in space, 
but when we were grounded and there was work to do and planet 
ailments to keep an eye out for, he was expected to stay sober. 


| kicked the bottle out of his fist and | took him by the collar with one 
hand and by the scat of his britches with the other and frog-walked 
him to the galley. 


Plunking him down in a chair, | yelled for Pancake to get another pot 
of coffee going. 


"| want you sobered up," | told Dec, "so you can go out with us on 
the second trip. We need all the manpower we have." 


Hutch had rounded up his gang and Frost had got the crew together 
and had rigged up a block and tackle so we could start loading. 
Everyone was ready to begin bringing in the cargo excep~Doc and | 
swore to myself that, before the day was over, 


I'd work the tail right off him. 


As soon as we had breakfast, we started out. We planned to get 
aboard as many of the machines as we could handle and to fill in the 
space between them with all the sticks we could find room for. 


Wewent down the corridors to the room that held the machines and 
we paired off, two men to the machine and started out. 


Everything went fine until we were more than half-way across the 
stretch of ground between the building and the ship. 


Hutch and | were in the lead and suddenly there was an explosion in 
the ground about fifty feet ahead of us. We skidded to a halt. 


"It's Dec!" yelled Hutch, grabbing for his belt-gun. 

| stopped him just in time. "Take it easy, Hutch.” 

Dec stood up in the port and waved a rifle at us. 

"| could pick him off," Hutch said. 

"Put back that gun," | ordered. 

| walked out alone to where Dec had placed his bullet. 

He lifted his rifle and | stopped dead still. He'd probably miss, but 
even so, the kind of explosive charge he ‘was firing could cut a man 


in two if it struck ten feet away. 


"I'm going to throw away my gun," | called out to him. "I want to talk 
with you." 


Dec hesitated for a moment. "All right. Tell the rest of them to pull 
back a way." 


| spoke to Hutch over my shoulder. "Get out of here. Take the others 
with you." 


"He's crazy drunk," said Hutch. "No telling what he'll do." 
"I can handle him," | said, sounding surer than | felt. 
Doe let loose another bullet off to one side of us. 


"Get moving, Hutch." | didn't dare look back. | had to keep an eye on 
Doc. 


"All right," Doc finally yelled at me. "They're back. Throw away your 
gun." 


Moving slow so he wouldn't think | was trying to draw on him, | 
unfastened the buckle of the gun belt and let it fall to the ground. | 
walked forward, keeping my eyes on Doc, and all the time my skin 
kept trying to crawl up my back. 


"That's far enough," Doc said when I'd almost reached the ship. "We 
can talk from here." 


"You're drunk," | told him. "I don't Know what this is all about, but | 
know you're drunk." 


"Not nearly drunk enough. Not drunk enough by half. If | were drunk 
enough, | simply wouldn't care." "What's eating you?" 


"Decency," said Doc, in that hammy way of his. "I've told you many 
times that | can stomach looting when it involves no more than 
uranium and gems and other trash like that. | can even shut my eyes 
when you gut a culture, because you can't steal a culture--even 
when you get through looting it, the culture still is there and can build 
back again. But | balk at robbing knowledge. | will not let you do it, 
Captain." "I still say you're drunk." 


"You don't even know what you've found. You are so blind and 
greedy that you don't recognize it." 


"Okay, Doc," | said, trying to smooth his feathers, "tell me what we've 
found." 


"A library. Perhaps the greatest, most comprehensive library in all 
the Galaxy. Some race spent untold years compiling the knowledge 
that is in that building and you plan to take it and sell it and scatter it. 
If that happens, in time it will be lost and what little of it may be left 
will be so out of context that half its meaning will be lost. It doesn't 
belong to us. It doesn't even belong to the human race alone. A 
library like that can belong only to all the peoples of the Galaxy." 


"Look, Doc," | pleaded, "we've worked for years, you and | and all 
the rest of them. We've bled and sweated and been disappointed 
time and time again. This is our chance to make a killing. And that 
means you as well as the rest of us. Think of it, 


Doe---more money than you can ever spend--enough to keep you 
drunk the rest of your life !" 


Doc swung the rifle around at me and | thought my goose was 
cooked. But | never moved a muscle. | stood and bluffed it out. 


At last he lowered the gun. "We're barbarians. History is full of the 
likes of us. Back on Earth, the barbarians stalled human progress for 
a thousand years when they burned and scattered the libraries and 
the learning of the Greeks and Romans. To them, books were just 
something to start a fire with or ivipe their weapons on. To you, this 
great cache of accumulated knowledge means nothing more than 
something to make a quick buck on. You'll take a scholarly study of a 
vital social problem and retail it as a year's vacation that can be 
experienced in six hours' time and you'll take .... " 


"Spare me the lecture, Doc," | said wearily. "Tell me what you want." 
"Go back and report this find to the Galactic Commission. 

It will help wipe out a lot of things we've done." 

"So help me, Doc, you've gone religious on us." 


"Not religious. Just decent." 


"And if we don't?" 

"I've got the ship," said Doe. "I have the food and water." 
"You'll have to sleep." 

"I'll close the port. Just try getting in." 


He had us and he knew he did. Unless we could figure out a way to 
grab him, he had us good and proper. 


| was scared, but mostly | was burned. For years, we'd listened to 
him run off at the mouth and never for a moment had any of us 
thought he meant a word of it. And now suddenly he did--he meant 
every word of it. 


| Knew there was no way to talk him out of it. And there was no 
compromise. When it came right down to it, there was no agreement 
possible, for any agreement or compromise would have to be based 
on honour and we had no honour--not a one of us, not even among 
ourselves. It was stalemate, but Doc didn't know that yet. He'd 
realize it once he got a little sober and thought about it some. What 
he had done had been done on alcoholic impulse, but that didn't 
mean he wouldn't see it through. 


One thing was certain: As it stood, he could outlast us. 
"Let me go back," | said. "I'11 have to talk this over with the others." 


| think that Doe right then began to suspect how deeply he had 
become committed~ began to see for the first time the impossibility 
of us trusting one another. 


"When you come back," he told me, "have it all thought out. 
I'll want some guarantees." "Sure, Doc," | said. 


"| mean this, Captain. I'm in deadly earnest. I'm not just fooling.” 


"| Know you aren't, Doc." 


| went back to where the others were clustered just a short distance 
from the building. | explained what was up. 


"We'll have to spread out and charge him," Hutch decided. 
"He may get one or two of us, but we can pick him off." 
"He'll simply close the port," | said. "He can starve us out. 


In a pinch, he could try to take the ship up. If he ever managed to get 
sober, he could probably do it." 


"He's crazy," said Pancake. "Just plain drunken crazy." 
"Sure he is," | said, "and that makes him twice as deadly. 


He's been brooding on this business for a long, long time. He built up 
a guilt complex that's three miles high. And worst of all, he's got 
himself out on a limb and he can't back down." 


"We haven't got much time," said Frost. "We've got to think of 
something. A man can die of thirst. You can get awfully hungry in just 
a little while." 


The three of them got to squabbling about what was best to do and | 
sat down on the sand and leaned back against one of the machines 
and tried to figure Doc. 


Doc was a failure as a medic; otherwise he'd not have tied up with 
us. More than likely, he had joined us as a gesture of defiance or 
despair--perhaps a bit of both. And besides being a failure, he was 
an idealist. He was out of place with us, but there'd been nowhere 
else to go, nothing else to do. For years, it had eaten at him and his 
values got all warped and there's no place better than deep space to 
get your values warped. 


He was crazy as a coot, of course, but a special kind o: crazy. If it 
hadn't been so ghastly, you might have called i glorious crazy. 


You wanted to laugh him off or brush him to one side, fol that was 
the kind of jerk he was, but he wouldn't laugh or brush 


| don't know if | heard a sound--a footstep, maybe- or if 1 just sensed 
another presence, but all at once | knew we'd beet joined by 
someone. 


| half got up and swung around toward the building there, just 
outside the entrance, stood what looked at first to be a kind of moth 
made up in human size. 


| don't mean it was an insect--it just had the look of one. Itt face was 
muffled up in a cloak it wore and it was not a humar face and there 
was a ruff rising from its head like those crest" you see on the 
helmets in the ancient plays. 


Then | saw that the cloak was not a cloak at all, but a part of the 
creature and it looked like it might be folded wings, but il wasn't 
wings. 


"Gentlemen," | said as quietly as | could, "we have a visitor." 


| walked toward the creature soft and easy and alert, not wanting to 
frighten it, but all set to take evasive action if it tried to put the finger 
on me. 


"Be ready, Hutch," | said. 


"I'm covering you," Hutch assured me and it was a comfort to know 
that he was there. A man couldn't get into too much trouble with 
Hutch backing him. 


| stopped about six feet from the creature and he didn't look as bad 
close up as he did at a distance. His eyes seemed to be kind and 


gentle and his funny face, alien as it was, had a sort of peacefulness 
about it. But even so, you can't always tell with aliens. 


We stood there looking at one another. The both of us understood 
there was no use in talking. We just stood and sized one another up. 


Then the creature took a couple of steps and reached out a hand 
that was more like a claw than hand. He took my hand in his and 
tugged for me to come. 


There were just two things to do--either snatch my hand away or go. 
| went. 


| didn't stop to get it figured out, but there were several factors that 
helped make up my mind. First off, the creature seemed to be 
friendly and intelligent. And Hutch and all the others were there, just 
behind me. And over and above all, you don't get too far with aliens 
if you act stand-offish. So | went. 


We walked into the silo and behind me | heard the tramping feet of 
the others and it was a sound that was good to hear. 


| didn't waste any time wondering where the creature might have 
come from. | admitted to myself, as | walked along, that | had been 
half-expecting something just like this. The silo was so big that it 
could hold many things, even people or creatures, we could not 
know about. After all, we'd explored only one small corner of the first 
floor of it. The creature, | figured, must have come from somewhere 
on the upper floors as soon as he learned about us. It might have 
taken quite a while, one way or another, for the news to reach him. 


He led me up three ramps to the fourth floor of the building and went 
down a corridor for a little way, then went into a room. 


It was not a large room. It held just one machine, but this one was a 
double model; it had two bucket seats and two helmets. 


There was another creature in the room. 


The first one led me over to the machine and motioned for me to 
take one of the seats. 


| stood there for a while, watching Hutch and Pancake and 


Frost and all the others crowd into the place and line up against the 
wall. 


Frost said: "A couple of you boys better stay outside and watch the 
corridor." 


Hutch asked me: "You going to sit down in that contraption, 
Captain?" 


"Why not?" | said. "They seem to be all right. There's more of us 
than them. They don't mean us any harm." "It's taking a chance," 
said Hutch. 


"Since when have we stopped taking chances?" 


The creature | had met outside had sat down in one of the seats, so | 
made a few adjustments in the other. While | was doing this, the 
second creature went to a file and got out two sticks, but these sticks 
were transparent instead of being black. 


He lifted off the helmets and inserted the two sticks. Then he fitted 
one of the helmets on his fellow-creature's head and held out the 
other to me. 


| sat down and let him put it on and suddenly | was squatting on the 
floor across a sort of big coffee-table from the gent | had met 
outside. 

"Now we can talk," said the creature, "which we couldn't do before." 


| wasn't scared or flustered. It seemed just as natural as if it had 
been Hutch across the table. 


"There will be a record made of everything we say," said the 
creature. "When we are finished, you will get one copy and | will get 
the other for our files. You might call it a pact or a contract or 
whatever term seems to be most applicable." 


"I'm not much at contracts," | told him. "There's too much legal 
flypaper tied up with most of them." 


"An agreement, then," the creature suggested. "A gentle- men's 
agreement." 


"Good enough," | said. 


Agreements are convenient things. You can break them any time 
you want. Especially gentlemen's agreements. 


"| suppose you have figured out what this place is," he said. 


"Well, not for sure," | replied. "Library is the closest that we have 
come." 


"It's a university, a galactic university. We specialize in extension or 
home-study courses." 


I'm afraid | gulped a bit. "Why, that's just fine." 


"Our courses are open to all who wish to take them. There are no 
entrance fees and there is no tuition. Neither are there any scholastic 
requirements for enrolment. You yourself can see how difficult it 
would be to set up such requirements in a galaxy where there are 
many races of varying viewpoints and abilities." 


"You bet I can." 


"The courses are free to all who can make use of them," he said. 
"We do expect, of course, that they make proper use of them and 
that they display some diligence in study." 


"You mean anyone at all can enrol?" | asked. "And it don't cost 
anything?" 


After the first disappointment, | was beginning to see the 
possibilities. With bona fide university educations for the taking, it 
would be possible to set up one of the sweetest rackets that anyone 
could ask for. 


"There's one restriction,” the creature explained. "We can- not, 
obviously, concern ourselves with individuals. The paper- work would 
get completely out of hand. We enrol cultures. 


You, as a representative of your culture--what is it you all 
yourselves?" 


"The human race, originally of the planet Earth, now covering some 
half million cubic light-years. I'd have to see your chart ...." 


"That's not necessary at the moment. We would be quite happy to 
accept your application for the entrance of the human race." 


It took the wind out of me for a minute. | wasn't any representative of 
the human race. And if | could be, | wouldn't. 


This was my deal, not the human race's. But | couldn't let him know 
that, of course. He wouldn't have done business with me. 


"Now not so fast," | pleaded. "There's a question or two I'd like to 
have you answer. What kind of courses do you offer? 


What kind of electives do you have?" 


"First there is the basic course," the creature said. "It is more or less 
a familiarization course, a sort of orientation. It includes those 
subjects which we believe can be of the most use to the race in 
question. It is, quite naturally, tailored specifically for each student 
culture. After that, there is a wide field of electives, hundreds of 
thousands of them." 


"How about final exams and tests and things like that?" | wanted to 
know. 


"Oh, surely," said the creature. "Such tests are conducted every--tell 
me about your time system." 


| told him the best | could and he seemed to understand. 


"I'd say", he finally said, "that about every thousand years of your 
time would come fairly close. It is a long-range programme and to 
conduct tests any oftener would put some strain upon our resources 
and might be of little value." 


That decided me. What happened a thousand years from now was 
no concern of mine. 


| asked a few more questions to throw him offthe track--just in ease 
he might have been suspicious--about the history of the university 
and such. 


| still can't believe it. It's hard to conceive of any race working a 
million years to set up a university aimed at the eventual education 
of an entire galaxy, travelling to all the planets to assemble data, 
compiling the records of countless cultures, correlating and 
classifying and sorting out that mass of information to set up the 
study courses. It was just too big for a man to grasp. 


For a while, he had me reeling on the ropes and faintly starry-eyed 
about the whole affair. But then | managed to snap back to normal 


"All right, Professor," | said, "you can sign us up. What am | 
supposed to do?" 


"Not a thing," he said. "The recording of our discussion will supply 
the data. We'll outline the course of basic study and you then may 
take such electives as you wish." 


"If we can't haul it all in one trip, we can come back again?" 


| asked. 


"Oh, definitely. | anticipate you may wish to send a fleet to carry all 
you need. We'll supply sufficient machines and as many copies of 
the study recordings as you think you will need." 


"It'll take a lot," | said bluntly, figuring I'd start high and haggle my 
way down. "An awful lot." 


"| am aware of that," he told me. "Education for an entire culture Is 
no simple matter. But we are geared for it." 


So there we had it--all legal and airtight. We could get anything we 
wanted and as much as we wanted and we'd have a right to it. No 
one could say we stole it. Not even Doe could say that. 


The creature explained to me the system of notation they used on 
the recording cylinders and how the courses would be boxed and 
numbered so they could be used in context. He promised to supply 
me with recordings of the electives so | could pick out what we 
wanted. 


He was real happy about finding another customer and he proudly 
told me of all the others that they had and he held forth at length on 
the satisfaction that an educator feels at the opportunity to pass on 
the torch of knowledge. He had me feeling like a heel. 


Then we were through and | was sitting in the seat again and the 
second creature was taking the helmet off my head. 


| got up and the first creature rose to his feet and faced me. 


We couldn't talk any more than we could to start with. It was a weird 
feeling, to face a being you've just made a deal with and not be able 
to say a single word that he can understand. 


But he held out both his hands and | took them in mine and he gave 
my hands a friendly squeeze. 


"Why don't you go ahead and kiss him?" asked Hutch. "Me and the 
boys will look the other way." 


Ordinarily, I'd have slugged Hutch for a crack like that, but | didn't 
even get sore. 


The second creature took the two sticks out of the machine and 
handed one to me. They'd gone in transparent, but they came out 
black. 


"Let's get out of here," | said. 


We got out as fast as we could and still Keep our dignity--if you could 
call it that. 


Outside the silo, | got Hutch and Pancake and Frost together and 
told them what had happened. 


"We got the universe by the tail," | said, “with a downhill pull." 
"What about Doe?" asked Frost. 


"Don't you see? It's just the kind of deal that would appeal to him. 
We can let on we're noble and big-hearted and acting in good faith. 
All | need to do is get close enough to grab him.~ 


"He won't even listen to you," said Pancake. "He won't believe a 
word you say." 


"You guys stay right here," | said. 'Tll handle Doe." 


| walked back across the stretch of ground between the building and 
the ship. There was no sign of Doc. | was all set to holler for him, 
then thought better of it. | took a chance and started up the ladder. | 
reached the port and there was still no sign of him. 


| moved warily into the ship. | thought | knew what had become of 
him, but there was no need to take more chances than | had to. 


| found him in his chair in the dispensary. He was stiffer than a goat. 
The gun lay on the floor. There were two empty bottles beside the 
chair. 


| stood and looked at him and knew what had happened. 


After | had left, he had got to thinking about the situation and had run 
into the problem of how he'd climb down off that limb and he had 
solved it the way he'd solved most of his problems all his life. 


| got a blanket and covered him. Then | rummaged around and found 
another bottle. | uncorked it and put it beside the chair, where he 
could reach it easy. Then | picked up the gun and went to call the 
others in. 


| lay in bed that night and thought about it and it was beautiful. 


There were so many angles that a man didn't know quite where to 
start. 


There was the university racket which, queerly enough, was entirely 
legitimate, except that the professor out in the silo never meant it to 
be sold. 


And there was the quickie vacation deal, offering a year or two on an 
alien planet in six hours of actual time. All we'd need to do was pick 
a number of electives in geography or social science or whatever 
they might call it. 


There could be an information bureau or a research agency, 
charging fancy prices to run down facts on any and all subjects. 


Without a doubt, there'd be some on-the-spot historical recordings 
and with those in hand, we could retail adventure, perfectly safe 
adventure, to the stay-at-homes who might hanker for it. 


| thought about that and a lot of other things which were not quite so 
sure, but at least probable and worth investigating, and | thought, 


too, about how the professors had finally arrived at what seemed to 
me a sure-fire effective medium for education. 


You wanted to know about a thing, so you up and lived it; you 
learned it on the ground. You didn't read about it or hear about it or 
even see it in plain three-dimension--you experi- enced it. You 
walked the soil of the planet you wanted to know about; you lived 
with the beings that you wished to study; you saw as an eye-witness, 
and perhaps as a participant, the history that you sought to learn. 


And it could be used in other ways as well. You could learn to build 
anything, even a spaceship, by actually building one. 


You could learn how an alien machine might operate by putting it 
together, step by simple step. There was no field of knowledge in 
which it would not work--and work far better than standard 
educational methods. 


Right then and there, | made up my mind we'd not release a single 
stick until one of us had previewed it. No telling what a man might 
find in one of them that could be put to practical use. 


| fell asleep dreaming about chemical miracles and new engineering 
principles, of better business methods and new philosophic 
concepts. And | even figured out how a man could make a mint of 
money out of a philosophic concept. 


We were on top of the universe for sure. We'd set up a corporation 
with more angles than you could shake a stick at. 


We would be big time. In a thousand years or so, of course, there'd 
be a reckoning, but none of us would be around to take part in it. 


Doe sobered up by morning and | had Frost heave him in the brig. 
He wasn't dangerous any longer, but | figured that a spell in pokey 
might do him a world of good. After a while, | intended to talk to him, 
but right at the moment | was much too busy to be bothered with 
him. 


| went over to the silo with Hutch and Pancake and had another 
session with the professor on the double-seat machine and picked 
out a batch of electives and settled various matters. 


Other professors began supplying us with the courses, all boxed and 
labelled, and we set the crew and the engine gang to work hauling 
them and the machines aboard and stowing them away. 


Hutch and | stood outside the silo and watched the work go on. 


"| never thought", said Hutch, "that we'd hit the jackpot this way. To 
be downright honest with you, | never thought we'd hit it. | always 
thought we'd just go on looking. It goes to show how wrong a man 
can be." 


"Those professors are soft in the head," | said. "They never asked 
me any questions. | can think of a lot they could have asked that | 
couldn't answer." 


"They're honest and think everyone's the same. That's what comes 
of getting so wrapped up in something you have time for nothing 
else." 

And that was true enough. The professor race has been busy for a 
million years doing a job it took a million years to do-- and another 
million and a million after that--and that never would be finished. 

"| can't figure why they did it," | said. "There's no profit in it." 

"Not for them," said Hutch, "but there is for us. | tell you, 

Captain, it takes brains to work out the angles." 

| told him what | had figured out about previewing every- thing before 
we gave it out, so we would be sure we let nothing slip away from 
us. 


Hutch was impressed. "I'll say this for you, Captain--you don't miss a 
bet. And that's the way it should be. We might as well milk this deal 


for every cent it's worth." 


"| think we should be methodical about' this previewing business," | 
said. "We should start at the beginning and go straight through to the 
end." 


Hutch said he thought so, too. "But it will take a lot of time," he 
warned me. 


"That's why we should start right now. The orientation course is on 
board already and we could start with that. All we'd have to do is set 
up a machine and Pancake could help you with it." 


"Help me!" yelled Hutch. "Who said anything about me doing it? | 
ain't cut out for that stuff. You know yourself | never do any reading 


"It isn't reading. You just live it. You'll be having fun while we're out 
here slaving." "I won't do it." 


"Now look," | said, "let's use a little sense. | should be out here at the 
silo seeing everything goes all right and close at hand so | can hold a 
pow-wow with the professor if there's any need of it. We need Frost 
to superintend the loading. And Doc is in the clink. That leaves you 
and Pancake. | can't trust Pancake with that previewing job. lie's too 
scatterbrained. He'd let a fortune glide right past him without 
recognizing it. Now you're a fast man with a buck and the way | see 
ing” 


"Since you put it that way," said Hutch, all puffed up, "I suppose | am 
the one who should be doing it." 


That evening, we were all dog-tired, but we felt fine. We had made a 
good start with the loading and in a few more days would be heading 
home. 


Hutch seemed to be preoccupied at supper. He fiddled witt his food. 
He didn't talk at all and he seemed like a man witt something on his 


mind. 
As soon as | could, | cornered him. 
"How's it going, Hutch?" 


"Okay," he said. "Just a lot of gab. Explaining what it's al! about. 
Gab." 


"Like what?" 

"Some of it's hard to tell. Takes a lot of explaining | haven't got the 
words for. Maybe one of these days you'll find the time to run 
through it yourself." 

"You can bet your life | will," | said, somewhat sore at him. 


"There's nothing worth a dime in it so far," said Hutch. 


| believed him on that score. Hutch could spot a dollar twenty miles 
away. 


| went down to the brig to see Doc. He was sober. Also unrepentant. 


"You outreached yourself this time," he said. "That stuff isn't yours to 
sell. There's knowledge in that building that belongs to the Galaxy-- 
for free." 


| explained to him what had happened, how we'd found the silo was 
a university and how we were taking the courses on board for the 
human race after signing up for them all regular and proper. | tried to 
make it sound as if we were being big, but 


Doc wouldn't buy a word of it. 
"You wouldn't give your dying grandma a drink of water unless she 


paid you in advance," he said. "Don't give me any of that gruff about 
service to humanity." 


So | left him to stew in the brig a while and went up to my cabin. | 
was sore at Hutch and all burned up at Doc and my tail was 
dragging. | fell asleep in no time. 


The work went on for several days and we were almost finished. 


| felt pretty good about it. After supper, | climbed down the ladder 
and sat on the ground beside the ship and looked across at the silo. 
It still looked big and awesome, but not as big as that first day-- 
because now it had lost some of its strangeness and even the 
purpose of it had lost some of its strangeness, too. 


Just as soon as we got back to civilization, | promised myself, we'd 
seal the deal as tight as possible. Probably we couldn't legally claim 
the planet because the professors were intelligent and you can't 
claim a planet that has intelligence, but there were plenty of other 
ways we could get our hooks into it for keeps. 


| sat there and wondered why no one came down to sit with me, but 
no one did, so finally | clambered up the ladder. 


| went down to the brig to have a word with Doc. He was still 
unrepentant, but he didn't seem too hostile. 


"You know, Captain," he said, "there have been times when 


I've not seen eye to eye with you, but despite that I've respected you 
and sometimes even liked you." 


"What are you getting at 7' | asked him. "You can't soft-talk yourself 
out of the spot you're in." 


"There's something going on and maybe | should tell you. 
You are a forthright rascal. You don't even take the trouble to deny 


you are. You have no scruples and probably no morals, and that's all 
right, because you don't pretend to have. You are ...." 


"Spit it out ! If you don't tell me what's going on, I'll come in there and 
wring it out of you." 


"Hutch has been down here several times," said Doc, 


"inviting me to come up and listen to one of those recordings he is 
fooling with. Said it was right down my alley. Said I'd not be sorry. 
But there was something wrong about it. Something sneaky." He 
stared round-eyed through the bars at me. "You know, Captain, 
Hutch was never sneaky." "Well, go on !" 


"Hutch has found out something, Captain. If | were you, I'd be finding 
out myself." 


| didn't even wait to answer him. | remembered how Hutch had been 
acting, fiddling with his food and preoccupied, not talking very much. 
And come to think of it, some of the others had been acting 
strangely, too. I'd just been too busy to give it much attention. 


Running up the catwalks, | cussed with every step | took. A captain 
of a ship should never get so busy that he loses touch-- he has to 
stay in touch all the blessed time. It had all come being in a hurry, of 
wanting to get loaded up and out of there before something 
happened. 


And now something had happened. No one had come down to sit 
with me. There'd not been a dozen words spoken at the supper 
table. Everything felt deadly wrong. 


Pancake and Hutch had rigged up the chart room for the previewing 
chore and | busted into it and slammed the door and stood with my 
back against it. 


Not only Hutch was there, but Pancake and Frost as well and, in the 
machine's bucket seat, a man | recognized as one of the engine 


gang. 


| stood for a moment without saying anything, and the three of them 
stared back at me. The man with the helmet on his head didn't 
notice--he wasn't even there. 


"All right, Hutch," | said, "come clean. What is this all about? Why is 
that man previewing? | thought just you and .... " 


"Captain," said Frost, "we were about to tell you." 
"You shut up! | am asking Hutch." 


"Frost is right," said Hutch. "We were all set to tell you. But you were 
so busy and it came a little hard ...." 


"What's hard about it?" 
"Well, you had your heart all set to make yourself a fortune. 


We were trying to find a way to break it to you gentle." | left the door 
and walked over to him. 


"| don't Know what you're talking about," | said, "but we still make 
ourselves a killing. There never was a time of day or night, Hutch, 
that | couldn't beat your head in and if you don't want me to start, you 
better talk real fast." 


"We'll make no killing, Captain," Frost said quietly. "We're taking this 
stuff back and we'll turn it over to the authorities." 


"All of you are nuts !" | roared. "For years, we've slaved and 
sweated, hunting for the jackpot. And now that we have it in our 
mitts, now that we can walk barefooted through a pile of thousand- 
dollar bills, you're going chicken on me. What's .... " 


"It's not right for us to do it, sir," said Panoake. 


And that "sir" scared me more than anything that had happened so 
far. Pancake had never called me that before. 


| looked from one to the other of them and what | saw in their faces 
chilled me to the bone. Every single one of them thought just the 
same as Pancake. 


"That orientation course !" | shouted. 
Hutch nodded. "It explained about honesty and honour." 


"What do you scamps know about honesty and honour?" | raged. 
"There ain't a one of you that ever drew an honest breath.” 


"We never knew about it before," said Pancake, "but we know about 
it now." 


"It's just propaganda! It's just a dirty trick the professors played on 
us!" 


And it was a dirty trick. Although you have to admit the professors 
knew their onions. | don't know if they figured us humans for a race 
of heels or if the orientation course was just normal routine. But no 
wonder they hadn't questioned me. No wonder they'd made no 
investigation before handing us their knowledge. They had us 
stopped before we could even make a move. 


"We felt that since we had learned about honesty,” said 


Frost, "it was only right the rest of the crew should know. It's an awful 
kind of life we've been living, Captain." 


"So", said Hutch, "we been bringing in the men, one by one, and 
orienting them. We figured it was the least that we could do. This 
man is about the last of them." 

"A missionary," | said to Hutch. "So that is what you are. 


Remember what you told me one night? You said you wouldn't be a 
missionary no matter what they paid you." 


"There's no need of that," Frost replied coldly. "You can't shame us 
and you can't bully us. We know we are right." 


"But the money | What about the corporation? We had it all planned 
out!" 


Frost said: "You might as well forget it, Captain. When you take the 
course." 


"I'm not taking any course." My voice must have been as deadly as | 
felt, for not a one of them made a move toward me. 


"If any of you mealy-mouthed missionaries feel an urge to make me, 
you can start trying right now." 


They still didn't move. | had them bluffed. But there was no point in 
arguing with them. There was nothing | could do against that stone 
wall of honesty and honour. 


| turned my back on them and walked to the door. At the door, | 
stopped. | said to Frost: "You better turn Doc loose and give him the 
cure. Tell him it's all right with me. He has it coming to him. It will 
serve him right." 


Then | shut the door behind me and went up the cat- walk to my 
cabin. | locked the door, a thing I'd never done before. 


| sat down on the edge of the bunk and stared at the wall and 
thought. 


There was just one thing they had forgotten. This was my ship, not 
theirs. They were just the crew and their papers had run out long ago 
and never been renewed. 


| got down on my hands and knees and hauled out the tin box | kept 
the papers in. | went through it systematically and sorted out the 
papers that | needed--the title to the ship and the registry and the 
last papers they had signed. 


| laid the papers on the bunk and shoved the box out of the way and 
sat down again. 


| picked up the papers and shuffled them from one hand to the other. 


| could throw them off the ship any time | wished. | could take off 
without them and there was nothing, absolutely nothing, they could 
do about it. 


And what was more, | could get away with it. It was legal, of course, 
but it was a rotten thing to do. Now that they were honest men and 
honourable, though, they'd bow to the legality and let me get away 
with it. And in such a case, they had no one but themselves to thank. 


| sat there for a long time thinking, but my thoughts went round and 
round and mostly had to do with things out of the pastuhow Pancake 
had gotten tangled up in the nettle patch out in the Coonskin System 
and how Doc had fallen in love with (of all things) a tri-sexual being 
that time we touched at 


Siro and how Hutch had cornered the liquor supply at Munko, then 
lost it in a game that was akin to craps except the dice were queer 
little living entities that you had no control of, which made it tough on 
Hutch. 


A rap came at the door. 

It was Doe. 

"You all full of honesty?" | asked him. 

He shuddered. "Not me. | turned down the offer." 


"It's the same kind of swill you were preaching at me just a couple of 
days ago." 


"Can't you see", asked Doc, "what it would do to the human race?" 


"Sure. It'll make them honourable and honest. No one will ever cheat 
or steal again and it will be cosy .... " 


"They'll die of complicated boredom," said Doc. "Life will become a 
sort of cross between a Boy Scout jamboree and a ladies' sewing 
circle. There'll be no loud and unseemly argu- ment and they'll be 
polite and proper to the point of stupe- faction." 


"So you have changed your mind." 

"Not really, Captain. But this is the wrong way to go about it. 
Whatever progress the race has ever made has been achieved by 
the due process of social evolution. In any human advance, the 
villains and the rascals are as important as the forward- looking 
idealist. They are man's consciences and man can't get along 
without them." 

"If | were you, Doe," | said, "I wouldn't worry so much about the 
human race. It's a pretty big thing and it can take a lot of bumps. 
Even an overdose of honesty won't hurt it permanently." 


Actually, | didn't give a damn. | had other things on my mind right 
then. 


Doc crossed the room and sat down on the bunk beside me. He 
leaned over and tapped the papers | still held in my hand. 


"You got it all doped out," he said. 

| nodded bleakly. "Yeah." 

"| thought you would.” 

| shot a quick glance at him. "You were way ahead of me. 
That's why you switched over." 


Doe shook his head emphatically. "No. Please believe me, 


Captain, | feel as bad as you do." 


"It won't work either way." | shuffled the papers. "They acted in good 
faith. They didn't sign aboard, sure. But there was no reason that 
they should have. It was all understood. 


Share and share alike. And that's the way it's been for too long to 
repudiate it now. And we can't keep on. Even ff we agreed to dump 
the stuff right here and blast off and never think of it again, we'd not 
get rid of it. It would always be there. The past is dead, Doe. It's 
spoiled. It's smashed and it can't be put back together." 


| felt like bawling. It had been a long time since | had felt that full of 
grief. 


"They are different kind of men now," | said. "They went and 
changed themselves and they'll never be the same. Even if they 
could change back, it wouldn't be the same." 


Doe mocked me a little. "The race will build a monument to you. 
Maybe actually on Earth itself, with all the other famous humans, for 
bringing back this stuff. They'd be just blind enough to do it." 


| got up and paced the floor. "I don't want any monument. 
I'm not bringing it in. I'm not having anything more to do with it." 


| stood there, wishing we had never found the silo, for what had it 
done for me except to lose me the best crew and the best friends a 
man had ever had? 


"The ship is mine," | said. "That is all | want. I'll take the cargo to the 
nearest point and dump it there. Hutch and the rest of them can 
carry on from there, any way then can. They can have the honesty 
and honour. I'll get another crew." 


Maybe, | thought, some day it would be almost the way it had been. 
Almost, but not quite. 


"We'll go on hunting," | said. "We'll dream about the jackpot. We'll do 
our best to find it. We'll do anything to find it. We'll break all the laws 
of God or man to find it. But you know something, Doc?" 

"No, | don't," said Doc. 


"| hope we never find it. | don't want to find another. | just want to go 
on hunting." 


We stood there in the silence, listening to the fading echoes of those 
days we hunted for the jackpot. 


"Captain," said Doc, "will you take me along?" 

| nodded. What was the difference? He might just as well. 
"Captain, you remember those insect mounds on Suud?" 
"Of course. How could | forget them?" 


"You know, I've figured out a way we might break into them. Maybe 
we should try it. There should be a billion .... " 


| almost clobbered him. 
I'm glad now that | didn't. 
Suud is where we're headed. 


If Doc's plan works out, we may hit that jackpot yet ! 


Death Scene 


Clifford D Simak 


She was waiting on the stoop of the house when he turned into the 
driveway and as he wheeled the car up the concrete and brought it 
to a halt he was certain she knew, too. 


She had just come from the garden and had one arm full of flowers 
and she was smiling at him just a shade too gravely. 


He carefully locked the car and put the keys away in the pocket of 
his jacket and reminded himself once again, "Matter- of-factly, friend. 
For it is better this way." 


And that was the truth, he reassured himself. It was much better than 
the old way. It gave a man some time. 


He was not the first and he would not be the last and for some of 
them it was rough, and for others, who had prepared themselves, it 
was not so rough and in time, perhaps, it would become a ritual so 
beautiful and so full of dignity one would look forward to it. It was 
more civilized and more dignified than the old way had been and in 
another hundred years or so there could be no doubt that it would 
become quite acceptable. 


All that was wrong with it now, he told himself, was that it was too 
new. It took a little time to become accustomed to this way of doing 
things after having done them differently through all of human 
history. 


He got out of the car and went up the walk to where she waited for 
him. He stooped and kissed her and the kiss was a little longer than 
was their regular custom--and a bit more tender. And as he kissed 
her he smelled the summer flowers she carried, and he thought how 


appropriate it was that he should at this time smell the flowers from 
the garden they both loved. 


"You know," he said and she nodded at him. 


"Just a while ago," she said. "I knew you would be coming home. | 
went out and picked the flowers." 


"The children will be coming, | imagine." 

"Of course," she said, "They will come right away." 

He looked at his watch, more from force of habit than a need to know 
the time. "There is time," he said. "Plenty of time for all of them to get 


here. | hope they bring the kids." 


"Certainly they will," she said. "| went to phone them once, then | 
thought how silly." 


He nodded. "We're of the old school, Florence. It's hard even yet to 
accept this thing--to know the children will know and come almost as 
soon as we know. It's still a little hard to be sure of a thing like that." 


She patted his arm. "The family will be all together. Tbere'll be time 
to talk. We'll have a splendid visit." "Yes, of course," he said. 


He opened the door for her and she stepped inside. 
"What pretty flowers," he said. 
"They've been the prettiest this year that they have ever been." 


"That vase," he said. "The one you got last birthday. The blue and 
gold. That's the one to use." 


"That's exactly what | thought. On the dining table." 


She went to get the vase and he stood in the living-room and thought 
how much he was a part of this room and this room a part of him. He 


knew every inch of it and it knew him as well and it was a friendly 
place, for he'd spent years making friends with it. 


Here he'd walked the children of nights when they had been babies 
and been ill of cutting teeth or croup or colic, nights when the lights 
in this room had been the only lights in the entire block. Here the 
family had spent many evening hours in happiness and peace--and it 
had been a lovely thing, the peace. 


For he could remember the time when there had been no peace, 
nowhere in the world, and no thought or hope of peace, but in its 
place the ever-present dread and threat of war, a dread that had 
been so commonplace that you scarcely noticed it, a dread you 
came to think was a normal part of living. 


Then, suddenly, there had been the dread no longer, for you could 
not fight a war if your enemy could look ahead an entire day and see 
what was about to happen. You could not fight a war and you could 
not play a game of baseball or any sort of game, you could not rob or 
cheat or murder, you could not make a killing in the market. There 
were a lot of things you could no longer do and there were times 
when it spoiled a lot of fun, for surprise and anticipation had been 
made impossible. It took a lot of getting used to and a lot of 
readjustment, but you were safe, at least, for there could be no war-- 
not only at the moment, but forever and forever, and you knew that 
not only were you safe, but your children safe as well and their 
children and your children's children's children and you were willing 
to pay almost any sort of price for such complete assurance. 


It is better this way, he told himself, standing in the friendly room. It is 
much better this way. Although at times it's hard. 


He walked across the room and through it to the porch and stood on 
the porch steps looking at the flowers. Florence was right, he 
thought; they were prettier this year than any year before. He tried to 
remember back to some year when they might have been prettier, 
but he couldn't quite be sure. Maybe the autumn when young John 
had been a baby, for that year the mums and asters had been 


particularly fine. But that was unfair, he told himself, for it was not 
autumn now, but summer. 


It was impossible to compare summer flowers with autumn. Or the 
year when Mary had been ill so long--the lilacs had been so deeply 
purple and had smelled so sweet; he remembered bringing in great 
bouquets of them each evening because she loved them so. But that 
was no comparison, for the lilacs bloomed in spring. 


A neighbour went past on the sidewalk outside the picket fence and 
he spoke gravely to her: "Good afternoon, Mrs. Abrams." 


"Good afternoon, Mr. Williams," she said and that was the way it 
always was, except on occasions she would stop a moment and 
they'd talk about the flowers. But today she would not stop unless he 
made it plain he would like to have her stop, for otherwise she would 
not wish to intrude upon him. 


That was the way it had been at the office, he recalled. 


He'd put away his work with sure and steady hands--as sure and 
steady as he could manage them. He'd walked to the rack and got 
down his hat and no one had spoken to him, not a single one of 
them had kidded him about his quitting early, for all had guessed-or 
known--as well as he. You could not always tell, of course, for the 
foresight ability was more pronounced in some than it was in others, 
although the lag in even the least efficient of them would not be more 
than a quarter-hour at most. 


He'd often wished he could understand how it had been brought 
about, but there were factors involved he could not even remotely 
grasp. He knew the story, of course, for he could remember the night 
that it had happened and the excitement there had been--and the 
consternation. But knowing how it came about and the reason for it 
was quite a different thing from understanding it. 


It had been an ace in the hole, a move of desperation to be used 
only as a last resort. The nation had been ready for a long time with 


the transmitters all set up and no one asking any questions because 
everyone had taken it for granted they were a part of the radar 
network and, in that case, the less said of them the better. 


No one had wanted to use those transmitters, or at least that had 
been the official explanation after they'd been used--but anything 
was better than another war. 


So the time had come, the time of last resort, the day of desperation, 
and the switches had been flicked, blanketing the nation with 
radiations that did something to the brain "stimulating latent abilities" 
was as close a general explanation as anyone had made--and all at 
once everyone had been able to see twenty-four hours ahead. 


There'd been hell to pay, of course, for quite a little while, but after a 
time it simmered down and the people settled down to make the best 
of it, to adapt and live with their strange new ability. 


The President had gone on television to tell the world what had 
happened and he had warned potential enemies that we'd know 
twenty-four hours ahead of time exactly what they'd do. 


In consequence of which they did exactly nothing except to undo a 
number of incriminating moves they had already made --some of 
which the President had foretold that they would undo, naming the 
hour and place and the manner of their action. 


He had said the process was no secret and that other nations were 
welcome to the know-how if they wanted it, although it made but little 
difference if they did or not, for the radiations in time would spread 
throughout the entire world and would affect all people. It was a 
permanent change, he said, for the ability was inheritable and would 
be passed on from one generation to the next, and never again, for 
good or evil, would the human race be blind as it had been in the 
past. 


So finally there had been peace, but there'd been a price to pay. 
Although, perhaps, not too great a price, Williams told himself. He'd 


liked baseball, he recalled, and there could be no baseball now, for it 
was a pointless thing to play a game the outcome of which you'd 
know a day ahead of time. He had liked to have the boys in 
occasionally for a round of pokerm but poker was just as pointless 
now and as impossible as baseball or football or horse racing or any 
other sport. 


There had been many changes, some of them quite awkward. 


Take newspapers, for example, and radio and television reporting of 
the news. Political tactics had been forced to undergo a change, 
somewhat for the better, and gambling and crime had largely 
disappeared. 


Mostly, it had been for.the best. Although even some of the best was 
a little hard at first--and some of it would take a long time to become 
completely accustomed to. 


Take his own situation now, he thought. 


A lot more civilized than in the old days, but still fairly hard to take. 
Hard especially on Florence and the children, forcing them into a 
new and strange attitude that in time would harden into custom and 
tradition, but now was merely something new and strange. But 
Florence was standing up to it admirably, he thought. They'd often 
talked of it, especially in these last few years, and they had agreed 
that no matter which of them it was they would keep it calm and 
dignified, for that was the only way to face it. It was one of the 
payments that you made for peace, although sometimes it was a 
little hard to look at it that way. 


But there were certain compensations. Florence and he could have a 
long talk before the children arrived. There'd be a chance to go over 
certain final details--finances and insurance and other matters of like 
nature. Under the old way there would have been, he told himself, no 
chance at all for that. 


There'd be the opportunity to do all the little worthwhile things, all the 
final sentimental gestures, that except for the foresight ability would 
have been denied. 


There'd be talk with the children and the neighbours bringing things 
to eat and the big bouquet of flowers the office gang would send--the 
flowers that under other circumstances he never would have seen. 
The minister would drop in for a moment and manage to get in a 
quiet word or two of comfort, all the time making it seem to be no 
more than a friendly call. 


In the morning the mail would bring many little cards and notes of 
friendship sent 'by people who wanted him to know they thought of 
him and would have liked to have been with him if there had been 
the time. But they would not intrude, for the time that was left was a 
family time. 


The family would sit and talk, remembering the happy days 


--the dog that Eddie had and the time John had run away from home 
for an hour or two and the first time Mary had ever had a date and 
the dress she wore. They'd take out the snapshot albums and look at 
the pictures, recalling all the days of bitter- sweetness and would 
know that theirs had been a good life-- and especially he would 
know. And through it all would run the happy clatter of grandchildren 
playing in the house, climbing up on Grand-dad's knee to have him 
tell a story. All so civilized, he thought. 


Giving all of them a chance to prove they were civilized. 

He'd have to go back inside the house now, for he could hear 
Florence arranging the flowers in the birthday vase that was blue 
and gold. And they had so much to say to one another-- even after 


forty years they still had so much to say to one another. 


He turned and glanced back at the garden. 


Most beautiful flowers, he thought, that they had ever raised. 


He'd go out in the morning, when the dew was on them, when they 
were most beautiful, to bid them all good-bye. 


Neighbour 


Clifford D Simak 


Coon Valley is a pleasant place, but there's no denying it's sort of off 
the beaten track and it's not a place where you can count on getting 
rich because the farms are small and a lot of the ground is rough. 
You can farm the bottom lands, but the hillsides are only good for 
pasture and the roads are just dirt roads, impassable at certain times 
of year. 


The old-timers, like Bert Smith and Jingo Harris and myself, are well 
satisfied to stay here, for we grew up with the country and we 
haven't any illusions about getting rich and we'd feel strange and 
out-of-place anywhere but in the valley. But there are others, 
newcomers, who move in and get discouraged after a while and up 
and move away, so there usually is a farm or two standing idle, 
waiting to be sold. 


We are just plain dirt farmers, with emphasis on the dirt, for we can't 
afford a lot of fancy machinery and we don't go in for blooded stock 
—but there's nothing wrong with us; we're just everyday, the kind of 
people you meet all over these United States. Because we're out of 
the way and some of the families have lived here for so long, | 
Suppose you could say that we have gotten clannish. But that 
doesn't mean we don't like outside folks; it just means we've lived so 
long together that we've got to know and like one another and are 
satisfied with things just as they are. 


We have radios, of course, and we listen to the programmes and the 
news, and some of us take daily papers, but I'm afraid that we may 
be a bit provincial, for it's fairly hard to get us stirred up much about 
world happenings. There's so much of interest right here in the valley 
we haven't got the time to worry about all those outside things. | 
imagine you'd call us conservative, for most of us vote Republican 


without even wondering why and there's none of us who has much 
time for all this government interference in the farming business. 


The valley has always been a pleasant place—not only the land, but 
the people in it, and we've always been fortunate in the new 
neighbours that we get. Despite new ones coming in every year or 
so, we've never had a really bad one and that means a lot to us. 


But we always worry a little when one of the new ones up and moves 
away and we speculate among ourselves, wonderin what kind of 
people will buy or rent the vacant farm. 


The old Lewis farm had been abandoned for a long time, the 
buildings all run down and gone to ruin and the fields gone back to 
grass. A dentist over at Hopkins Corners had rented for several 
years and run some cattle in it, driving out on weekends to see how 
they were doing. We used to wonder every now and then if anyone 
would ever farm the place again, but finally we quit wondering, for 
the buildings had fallen into such disrepair that we figured no one 
ever would. | went in one day an talked to the banker at Hopkins 
Corners, who had the rentin of the place, and told him I'd like to take 
it over if the dentist ever gave it up. But he told me the owners, who 
lived in Chicago then, were anxious to sell rather than to rent it 
although he didn't seem too optimistic that anyone would buy it. 


Then one spring a new family moved onto the farm and in time we 
learned it had been sold and that the new family's name was Heath 
—Reginald Heath. And Bert Smith said to me, "Reginald! That's a 
hell of a name for a farmer!" But that was all he said. 


Jingo Harris stopped by one day, coming home from town when he 
saw Heath out in the yard, to pass the time of day. It was a 
neighbourly thing to do, of course, and Heath seem glad to have him 
stop, although Jingo said he seemed to be a funny kind of man to be 
a farmer. 


"He's a foreigner," Jingo told me. "Sort of dark. Like he might be a 
Spaniard or from one of those other countries. | don't know how he 


got that Reginald. Reginald is English and Heath's no Englishman." 


Later on we heard that the Heaths weren't really Spanish, but were 
Rumanians or Bulgarians and that they were refugees from the Iron 
Curtain. 


But Spanish, or Rumanian, or Bulgarian, the Heaths were workers. 
There was Heath and his wife and a half-grown girl and all three of 
them worked all the blessed time. They paid attention to their 
business and didn't bother anyone and because of this we liked 
them, although we didn't have much to do with them. Not that we 
didn't want to or that they didn't want us to; it's just that in a 
community like ours new folks sort of have to grow in instead of 
being taken in. 


Heath had an old beaten-up, wired-together tractor that made a lot of 
noise, and as soon as the soil was dry enough to plough he started 
out to turn over the fields that through the years had grown up to 
grass. | used to wonder if he worked all night long, for many times 
when | went to bed | heard the tractor running. Although that may not 
be as late as it sounds to city dwellers, for here in the valley we go to 
bed early—and get up early, too. 


One night after dark | set out to hunt some cows, a couple of fence- 
jumping heifers that gave me lots of trouble. Just let a man come in 
late from work and tired and maybe it's raining a little and dark as the 
inside of a cat and those two heifers would turn up missing and I'd 
have to go and hunt them. | tried all the different kinds of pokes and 
none of them did any good. When a heifer gets to fence-jumping 
there isn't much that can be done with her. 


So | lit a lantern and set out to hunt for them, but | hunted for two 
hours and didn't find a trace of them. | had just about decided to give 
up and go back home when | heard the sound a tractor running and 
realized that | was just above the field of the old Lewis place. To get 
home I'd have to go right past the field and | figured it might be as 


well to wait when | reached the field until the tractor came around 
and ask He if he had seen the heifers. 


It was a dark night, with thin clouds hiding the stars and wind blowing 
high in the treetops and there was a smell of rain in the air. Heath, | 
figured, probably was staying out extra long to finish up the field 
ahead of the coming rain, although | remember that | thought he was 
pushing things just a lit hard. Already he was far ahead of all the 
others in the valley with his ploughing. 


So | made my way down the steep hillside and waded the creek at a 
shallow place | knew and while | was doing this | heard the tractor 
make a complete round of the field. | look for the headlight, but | 
didn't see it and | thought probably the trees had hidden it from me. 


| reached the edge of the field and climbed through the fence 
walking out across the furrows to intercept the tractor. | heard it 
make the turn to the east of me and start down the field toward me 
and although | could hear the noise of it, the wasn't any light. 


| found the last furrow and stood there waiting, sort wondering, not 
too alarmed as yet, how Heath managed drive the rig without any 
light. | thought that maybe he had cat's eyes and could see in the 
dark and although it seemed funny later when | remembered it, the 
idea that a man might have cat's eyes did not seem funny then. 


The noise kept getting louder and it seemed to be coming pretty 
close, when all at once the tractor rushed out of the dark and 
seemed to leap at me. | guess | must have been afraid that it would 
run over me, for | jumped back a yard or two, with my heart up in my 
neck. But | needn't have bothered, for | was out of the way to start 
with. 


The tractor went on past me and | waved the lantern and yelled for 
Heath to stop and as | waved the lantern the light was thrown onto 
the rear of the tractor and | saw that there was no one on it. 


A hundred things went through my mind, but the one idea that stuck 
was that Heath had fallen off the tractor and might be lying injured, 
somewhere in the field. 


| ran after the tractor, thinking to shut it down before it got loose and 
ran into a tree or something, but by the time | reached it, it had 
reached a turn and it was making that turn as neatly as if it had been 
broad daylight and someone had been driving it. 


| jumped up on the drawbar and grabbed the seat, hauling myself up. 
| reached out a hand, grabbing for the throttle, but with my hand 
upon the metal | didn't pull it back. The tractor had completed the 
turn now and was going down the furrow—and there was something 
else. 


Take an old tractor, now—one that wheezed and coughed and 
hammered and kept threatening to fall apart, like this one did—and 
you are bound to get a lot of engine vibration. But in this tractor there 
was no vibration. It ran along as smooth as a high-priced car and the 
only jolts you got were when the wheels hit a bump or slight gully in 
the field. 


| stood there, hanging on to the lantern with one hand and clutching 
the throttle with the other, and | didn't do a thing. | just rode down to 
the point where the tractor started to make another turn. Then | 
stepped off and went on home. | didn't hunt for Heath lying in the 
field, for | knew he wasn't there. 


| suppose | wondered how it was possible, but | didn't really fret 
myself too much trying to figure it all out. | imagine, in the first place, 
| was just too numb. You may worry a lot about little things that don't 
seem quite right, but when you run into a big thing, like that self- 
Operating tractor, you sort of give up automatically, knowing that it's 
too big for your brain to handle, that it's something you haven't got a 
chance of solving or live with. So your mind rejects it. 


| got home and stood out in the barnyard for a moment, listening. 
The wind was blowing fairly hard by then and the first drops of rain 


were falling, but every now and then, when the wind would quiet 
down, | could hear the tractor. 


| went inside the house and Helen and the kids were all in bed and 
sound asleep, so | didn't say anything about it that night. And the 
next morning, when | had a chance to think about it, | didn't say 
anything at all. Mostly, | suppose, because | knew no one would 
believe me and that I'd have to take a lot of kidding about automatic 
tractors. 


Heath got his ploughing done and his crops in, well ahead of 
everyone in the valley. The crops came up in good shape and we 
had good growing weather; then along in June we got a spell of wet, 
and everyone got behind with corn ploughing because you can't go 
out in the field when the ground is soggy. All of us worked around 
our places, fixing fences and doing other odd jobs, cussing out the 
rain and watching the weeds grow like mad in the unploughed field. 


All of us, that is, except Heath. His corn was clean as a whistle and 
you had to hunt to find a weed. Jingo stopped by one day and asked 
him how he managed, but Heath just laughed a little, in that quiet 
way of his, and talked of something else. 


The first apples finally were big enough for green-apple pies and 
there is no one in the country makes better green-apple pies than 
Helen. She wins prizes with her pies every year at the county fair 
and she is proud of them. 


One day she wrapped up a couple of pies and took them over to the 
Heaths. It's a neighbourly way we have of doing in the valley, with 
the women running back and forth from one neighbour to another 
with their cooking. Each of them has some dish she likes to show off 
to the neighbours and it's a sort of harmless way of bragging. 


Helen and the Heaths got along just swell. She was late in getting 
home and | was starting supper, with the kids yelling they were 


hungry when-do-we-eat-around-here, when she finally showed up. 


She was full of talk about the Heaths—how they had fixed up the 
house, you never would have thought anyone could do so much to 
such a terribly run-down place as they had, and about the garden 
they had—especially about the garden. It was a big one, she said, 
and beautifully taken care of and it was full of vegetables she had 
never seen before. The funniest things you ever saw, she said. Not 
the ordinary kind of vegetables. 


We talked some about those vegetables, speculating that maybe the 
Heaths had brought the seeds out with them from behind the Iron 
Curtain, although so far as | could remember, vegetables were 
vegetables, no matter where you were. They grew the same things 
in Russia or Rumania or Timbuktu as we did. And, anyhow, by this 
time | was getting a little sceptical about that story of their escaping 
from Rumania. 


But we didn't have the time for much serious speculation on the 
Heaths, although there was plenty of casual gossip going around the 
neighbourhood. Haying came along and then the small-grain harvest 
and everyone was busy. The hay was good and the small-grain crop 
was fair, but it didn't look like we'd get much corn. For we hit a 
drought. That's the way it goes—too much rain in June, not enough 
in August. 


We watched the corn and watched the sky and felt hopeful when a 
cloud showed up, but the clouds never meant a thing. It just seems 
at times that God isn't on your side. 


Then one morning Jingo Harris showed up and stood around, first on 
one foot, then the other, talking to me while | worked on an old corn 
binder that was about worn out and which it didn't look nohow I'd 
need to use that year. 


"Jingo," | said, after I'd watched him fidget for an hour or more, "you 
got something on your mind?" 


He blurted it out then. "Heath got rain last night," he said. 
"No one else did," | told him. 
"| guess you're right," said Jingo. "Heath's the only one." 


He told me how he'd gone to cut through Heath's north cornfield, 
carrying back a couple of balls of binder twine he'd borrowed from 
Bert Smith. It wasn't until he'd crawled through the fence that he 
noticed the field was wet, soaked by a heavy rain. 


"It must have happened in the night," he said. 


He thought it was funny, but figured maybe there had been a shower 
across the lower end of the valley, although as a rule rains travel up 
and down the valley, not across it. But when he had crossed the 
corner of the field and crawled through the fence, he noticed it hadn't 
rained at all. So he went back and walked around the field and the 
rain had fallen on the field, but nowhere else. It began at the fence 
and ended at the fence. 


When he'd made a circuit of the field he sat down on one of the balls 
of twine and tried to get it all thought out, but it made no sense— 
furthermore, it was plain unbelievable. 


Jingo is a thorough man. He likes to have all the evidence and know 
all there is to know before he makes up his mind. So he went over to 
Heath's second corn patch, on the west side of the valley. And once 
again he found that it had rained on that field—on the field, but not 
around the field. 


"What do you make of it?" Jingo asked me and | said | didn't know. | 
came mighty close to telling him about the unmanned tractor, but | 
thought better of it. After all, there was no point in getting the 
neighbourhood stirred up. 


After Jingo left | got in the car and drove over to the Heath farm, 
intending to ask him if he could loan me his posthole digger for a day 
or two. Not that | was going to dig any postholes, but you have to 
have some excuse for showing up at a neighbour's place. 


| never got a chance to ask him for that posthole digger, though. 
Once | got there | never even thought of it. 


Heath was sitting on the front steps of the porch and he seemed glad 
to see me. He came down to the car and shook my hand and said, 
"It's good to see you, Calvin." The way he said it made me feel 
friendly and sort of important, too—especially that Calvin business, 
for everyone else just calls me Cal. I'm not downright sure, in fact, 
that anyone in the neighbourhood remembers that my name is 
Calvin. 


"I'd like to show you around the place," he said. "We've done some 
fixing up." 


Fixing up wasn't exactly the word for it. The place was spick-and- 
span. It looked like some of those Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
farms you see in the magazines. The house and all the other 
buildings had been ramshackle with all the paint peeled off them and 
looking as if they might fall down at any minute. But now they had a 
sprightly, solid look and they gleamed with paint. They didn't look 
new, of course, but they looked as if they'd always been well taken 
care of and painted every year. The fences were all fixed up and 
painted, too, and the weeds were cut and a couple of old unsightly 
scrap-lumber piles had been cleaned up and burned. Heath had 
even tackled an old iron and machinery junk pile and had it sorted 
out. 


"There was a lot to do," said Heath, "but | feel it's worth it. | have an 
orderly soul. | like to have things neat." 


Which might be true, of course, but he'd done it all in less than six 
months' time. He'd come to the farm in early March and it was only 
August and he'd not only put in some hundred acres of crops and 


done all the other farm work, but he'd got the place fixed up. And 
that wasn't possible, | told myself. One man couldn't do it, not even 
with his wife and daughter helping—not even if he worked twenty- 
four hours a day and didn't stop to eat. Or unless he could take time 
and stretch it out to make one hour equal three or four. 


| trailed along behind Heath and thought about that time-stretching 
business and was pleased at myself for thinking of it, for it isn't often 
that | get foolish thoughts that are likewise pleasing. Why, | thought, 
with a deal like that you could stretch out any day so you could get 
all the work done you wanted to. 


And if you could stretch out time, maybe you could compress it, too, 
so that a trip to a dentist, for example, would only seem to take a 
minute. 


Heath took me out to the garden and Helen had been right. 


There were the familiar vegetables, of course—cabbages and 
tomatoes and squashes and all the other kinds that are found in 
every garden—but in addition to this there were as many others | 
had never seen before. He told me the names of them and they 
seemed to be queer names then, although now it seems a little 
strange to think they once had sounded queer, for now everyone in 
the valley grows these vegetables and it seems like we have always 
had them. 


As we talked he pulled up and picked some of the strange 
vegetables and put them in a basket he had brought along. 


"You'll want to try them all," he said. "Some of them you may not like 
at first, but there are others that you will. This one you eat raw, sliced 
like a tomato, and this one is best boiled, although you can bake it, 
too..." 


| wanted to ask him how he'd come on the vegetables and where 
they had come from, but he didn't give me a chance; he kept on 
telling me about them and how to cook them and that this one was a 


winter keeper and that one you could can and he gave me one to eat 
raw and it was rather good. 


We'd got to the far end of the garden and were starting to come back 
when Heath's wife ran around the corner of the house. 


Apparently she didn't see me at first or had forgotten | was there, for 
she called to him and the name she called him wasn't Reginald or 
Reggie, but a foreign-sounding name. | won't even try to 
approximate it, for even at the time | wasn't able to recall it a second 
after hearing it. It was like no word I'd ever heard before. 


Then she saw me and stopped running and caught her breath, anda 
moment later said she'd been listening in on the party line and that 
Bert Smith's little daughter, Ann, was terribly sick. 


"They called the doctor," she said, "but he is out on calls and he 
won't get there in time. Reginald," she said, "the symptoms sound 
like..." 


And she said another name that was like none I'd ever heard or 
expect to hear again. 


Watching Heath's face, | could swear | saw it pale despite his olive 
tinge of skin. 


"Quick!" he said. Taking me by the arm, we ran around in front to his 
old clunk of a car. He threw the basket of vegetables in the back seat 
and jumped behind the wheel. | scrambled in after him and tried to 
close the door, but it wouldn't close. The lock kept slipping loose and 
| had to hang on to the door so it wouldn't bang. 


We lit out of there like a turpentined dog and the noise that old ear 
made was enough to deafen one. Despite my holding on to it, the 
door kept banging and all the fenders rattled and there was every 
other kind of noise you'd expect a junk-heap car to make, with an 
extra two or three thrown in. 


| wanted to ask him what he planned to do, but | was having trouble 
framing the question in my mind and even if | had known how to 
phrase it | doubt he could have heard me with all the racket that the 
car was making. 


So | hung on as best | could and tried to keep the door from banging 
and all at once it seemed to me the car was making more noise than 
it had any call to. Just like the old haywire tractor made more noise 
than any tractor should. Too much noise, by far, for the way that it 
was running. Just like on the tractor, there was no engine vibration 
and despite all the banging and the clanking we were making time. 
As I've said, our valley roads are none too good, but even so | swear 
there were places we hit seventy and we went around sharp comers 
where, by rights, we should have gone into the ditch at the speed 
that we were going, but the car just seemed to settle down and hug 
the road and we never even skidded. 


We pulled up in front of Bert's place and Heath jumped and ran up 
the walk, with me following him. 


Amy Smith came to the door and | could see that she'd been crying, 
and she looked a little surprised to see the two of us. We stood there 
for a moment without saying anything, until Heath spoke to her and 
here is a funny thing: Heath wearing a pair of ragged overalls anda 
sweat-stained shirt he didn't have a hat and his hair was all rumpled 
up, but there was a single instant when it seemed to me that he was 
dressed in an expensive business suit and that he took off hat and 
bowed to Amy. 


"| understand", he said, "that the little girl is sick. Maybe | can help." 

| don't know if Amy had seen the same thing that | had seemed to 
see, but she opened the door and stood to one side so that we could 
enter. 


"In there," she said. 


"Thank you, ma'am," said Heath, and went into the room. 


Amy and | stood there for a moment, then she turned to and | could 
see the tears in her eyes again. "Cal, she's awful sick," she said. 


| nodded miserably, for now the spell was gone and common sense 
was coming back again and | wondered at the madness of this 
farmer who thought that he could help a little girl who was terribly 
sick. And at my madness for standing there, without even going in 
the room with him. 


But just then Heath came out of the room and closed the door softly 
behind him. "She's sleeping now," he said to Amy. "She'll be all 
right." 


Then, without another word, he walked out of the door. | hesitated a 
moment, looking at Amy, wondering what to do. And it was pretty 
plain there was nothing | could do. So followed him. 

We drove back to his farm at a sober rate of speed, but the car 
banged and thumped just as bad as ever. "Runs real good," | yelled 
at him. 

He smiled a bit. "I keep it tinkered up," he yelled back at me. 


When we got to his place, | got out of his car and walked over to my 
own. "You forgot the vegetables," he called after me. So | went back 
to get them. 


"Thanks a lot," | said. 
"Any time,” he told me. 


| looked straight at him, then, and said: "It sure would be fine if we 
could get some rain. It would mean a lot to us. A soaking rain right 
now would save the corn." 


"Come again," he told me. "It was good to talk with you." 


And that night it rained, all over the valley, a steady, soaking rain, 
and the corn was saved. And Ann got well. 


The doctor, when he finally got to Bert's, said that she had passed 
the crisis and was already on the mend. One of those virus things, 
he said. A lot of it around. Not like the old days, he said, before they 
got to fooling around with all their miracle drugs, mutating viruses 
right and left. Used to be, he said, a doctor knew what he was 
treating, but he don't know any more. 


| don't know if Bert or Amy told Doc about Heath, although | imagine 
that they didn't. After all, you don't tell a doctor that a neighbour 
cured your child. And there might have been someone who would 
have been ornery enough to try to bring a charge against Heath for 
practicing medicine without a licence, although that would have been 
pretty hard to prove. But the story got around the valley and there 
was a lot of talk. Heath, | heard, had been a famous doctor in Vienna 
before he'd made his getaway. But | didn't believe it. | don't even 
believe those who started the story believed it, but that's the way it 
goes in a neighbourhood like ours. 


That story, and others, made quite a flurry for a month or so, but then 
it quieted down and you could see that the Heaths had become one 
of us and belonged to the valley. Bert went over and had quite a talk 
with Heath and the women-folks took to calling Mrs. Heath on the 
telephone, with some of those who were listening in breaking in to 
say a word or two, thereby initiating Mrs. Heath into the round-robin 
telephone conversations that are going on all the time on our valley 
party line, with it getting so that you have to bust in on them and tell 
them to get off the line when you want to make an important call. 


We had Heath out with us on our coon hunts that fall and some of 
the young bloods started paying attention to Heath's daughter. It was 
almost as if the Heaths were old-time residents. 


As I've said before, we've always been real fortunate in getting in 
good neighbours. 


When things are going well, time has a way of flowing along so 
smoothly that you aren't conscious of its passing, and that was the 
way it was in the valley. 


We had good years, but none of us paid much attention to that. You 
don't pay much attention to the good times, you get so you take 
them for granted. It's only when bad times come along that you look 
back and realize the good times you have had. 


A year or so ago | was just finishing up the morning chores when a 
car with a New York licence pulled up at the barnyard gate. It isn't 
very often we see an out-of-state licence plate in the valley, so | 
figured that it probably was someone who had gotten lost and had 
stopped to ask directions. There was a man and woman in the front 
seat and three kids and a dog in the back seat and the car was new 
and shiny. 


| was carrying the milk up from the barn and when the man got out | 
put the pails down on the ground and waited for him. 


He was a youngish sort of fellow and he looked intelligent and he 
had good manners. He told me his name was Rickard and that he 
was a New York newspaperman on vacation and had dropped into 
the valley on his way out west to check some information. 


It was the first time, so far as | knew, that the valley had ever been of 
any interest news-wise and | said so. | said we never did much here 
to get into the news. 


"It's no scandal," Rickard told me, "if that is what you're thinking. It's 
just a matter of statistics." 


There are a lot of times when | don't catch a situation as quickly as | 
should, being a sort of deliberate type, but it seems to me now that 
as soon as he said statistics | could see it coming. 


"| did a series of farm articles a few months back," said Rickard, "and 
to get my information | had to go through a lot of government 
Statistics. | never got so sick of anything in my entire life." 


"And?" | asked, not feeling too well myself. 


"| found some interesting things about this valley," he went on. "I 
remember that | didn't catch it for a while. Went on past the figures 
for a ways. Almost missed the significance, in fact. Then | did a 
doubletake and backed up and looked at them again. The full story 
wasn't in that report, of course. Just a hint of something. So | did 
some more digging and came up with other facts." 


| tried to laugh it off, but he wouldn't let me. 


"Your weather, for one thing," he said. "Do you realize you've had 
perfect weather for the past ten years?" 


"The weather's been pretty good," | admitted. 
"It wasn't always good. | went back to see." 
"That's right," | said. "It's been better lately." 


"Your crops have been the best they've ever been in the last ten 
years." 


"Better seed," | said. "Better ways of farming." 


He grinned at me. "You guys haven't changed your way of farming in 
the last quarter century." And he had me there, of course. 


"There was an army worm invasion two years ago," he said. "It hit all 
around you, but you got by scot-free." 


"We were lucky. | remember we said so at the time." 


"| checked health records," he said. "Same thing once again. For ten 
solid years. No measles, no chickenpox, no pneumonia. No nothing. 


One death in ten full years—complications attendant on old age." 


"Old Man Parks," | said. "He was going on to ninety. Fine old 
gentleman." 


"You see," said Rickard. | did see. The fellow had the figures. He had 
tracked it down, this thing we hadn't even realized, and he had us 
cold. 

"What do you want me to do about it?" | asked. 


"| want to talk to you about a neighbour." 


"| won't talk about any of my neighbours. Why don't you talk to him 
yourself?" 


"| tried to, but he wasn't home. Fellow down the road said he'd gone 
into town. Whole family had gone into town." 


"Reginald Heath," | said. There wasn't much sense in playing dumb 
with Rickard, for he knew all the angles. 


"That's the man. | talked to folks in town. Found out he'd never had 
to have any repair work done on any of his machinery or his car. Has 
the same machinery he had when he started farming. And it was 
worn out then." 


"He takes good care of it," | told him. "He keeps it tinkered up." 


"Another thing," said Rickard. "Since he's been here he hasn't 
bought a drop of gasoline." 


I'd know the rest of it, of course, although I'd never stopped to think 
about it. But | didn't know about the gasoline. | must have shown my 
surprise, for Rickard grinned at me. 

"What do you want?" | asked. 


"A story." 


"Heath's the man to talk to. | don't know a thing to help you." 


And even when | said it | felt easy in my mind. | seemed to have an 
instinctive faith that Heath could handle the situation, that he'd know 
just what to do. 


But after breakfast | couldn't settle down to work. | was pruning the 
orchard, a job I'd been putting off for a year or two and that badly 
needed doing. | kept thinking of that business of Heath not buying 
gasoline and that night I'd found the tractor ploughing by itself and 
how smooth both the car and tractor ran despite all the noise they 
made. 


So | laid down my pruning hook and shears and struck out across 
the fields. | knew the Heath family was in town, but | don't think it 
would have made any difference to me if they'd been at home. | think 
| would have gone just the same. For more than ten years now, | 
realized, I'd been wondering about that tractor and it was time that | 
found out. 


| found the tractor in the machine shed and | thought maybe I'd have 
some trouble getting into it. But | didn't have a bit. | slipped the 
catches and the hood lifted up and | found exactly what | had thought 
I'd find, except that | hadn't actually worked out in my mind the 
picture of what I'd find underneath that hood. 


It was just a block of some sort of shining metal that looked almost 
like a cube of heavy glass. It wasn't very big, but it had a massive 
look about it, as if it might have been a heavy thing to lift. You could 
see the old bolt holes where the original internal combustion engine 
had been mounted and a heavy piece of some sort of metal had 
been fused across the frame to seat that little power plant. And up 
above the shiny cube was an apparatus of some sort. | didn't take 
the time to find out how it worked, but | could see that it was 
connected to the exhaust and | knew it was a dingus that disguised 
the power plant. You know how in electric trains they have it fixed up 


so that the locomotive goes chuff-chuff and throws out a stream of 
smoke. Well, that was what that contraption was. It threw out little 
puffs of smoke and made a tractor noise. 


| stood there looking at it and | wondered why it was, if Heath had an 
engine that worked better than an internal combustion engine, he 
should have gone to so much trouble to hide the fact he had it. If I'd 
had a thing like that, | knew, I'd make the most of it. I'd get someone 
to back me and go into production and in no time at all I'd be stinking 
rich. And there'd been nothing in the world to prevent Heath from 
doing that. But instead he'd fixed the tractor so it looked and 
sounded like an ordinary tractor and he'd fixed his car to make so 
much noise that it hid the fact it had a new type motor. Only he had 
overdone it. He'd made both the car and tractor make more noise 
than they should. And he'd missed an important bet in not buying 
gasoline. In his place I'd bought the stuff, just the way you should, 
and thrown it away or burned it to get rid of it. 


It almost seemed to me that Heath might have had something he 
was hiding all these years, that he'd tried deliberately to keep himself 
unnoticed. As if he might really have been a refugee from the Iron 
Curtain—or from somewhere else. 


| put the hood back in place again and snapped the catches shut and 
when | went out | was very careful to shut the machine shed door 
securely. 


| went back to my pruning and | did quite a bit of thinking and while | 
was doing it | realized that I'd been doing this same thinking, 
piecemeal, ever since that night I'd found the tractor running by itself. 
Thinking of it in snatches and not trying to correlate all my thinking 
and that way it hadn't added up to much, but now it did and | 
suppose | should have been a little scared. 


But | wasn't scared. Reginald Heath was a neighbour, and a good 
one, and we'd gone hunting and fishing together and we'd helped 
one another with haying and threshing and one thing and another 
and | liked the man as well as anyone | had ever known. Sure, he 


was a little different and he had a funny kind of tractor and a funny 
kind of car and he might even have a way of stretching time and 
since he'd come into the valley we'd been fortunate in weather and in 
health. All true, of course, but nothing to be scared of. Nothing to be 
scared of, once you knew the man. 


For some reason or other | remembered the time several years 
before when I'd dropped by of a summer evening. It was hot and the 
Heath family had brought chairs out on the lawn because it was 
cooler there. Heath got me a chair and we sat and talked, not about 
anything in particular, but whatever came into our heads. 


There was no moon, but there were a lot of stars and they were the 
prettiest | have ever seen them. | called Heath's attention to them 
and, just shooting off my mouth, | told him what little I'd picked up 
about astronomy. 


"They're a long ways off," | said. "So far off that their light takes years 
to reach us. And all of them are suns. A lot of them bigger than our 
sun." Which was about all | knew about the stars. 


Heath nodded gravely. "There's one up there", he said, "that | watch 
a lot. That blue one, over there. Well, sort of blue, anyhow. See it? 
See how it twinkles. Like it might be winking at us. A friendly sort of 
Star." 


| pretended that | saw the one he was pointing at, although | wasn't 
sure | did, there were so many of them and a lot of them were 
twinkling. 


Then we got to talking about something else and forgot about the 
stars. Or at least | did. 


Right after supper, Bert Smith came over and said that Rickard had 
been around asking him some questions and that he'd been down to 


Jingo's place and that he'd said he'd see Heath just as soon as 
Heath got back from town. 


Bert was a bit upset about it, so | tried to calm him down. "These city 
folks get excited easy," | told him. "There's nothing to it." 


| didn't worry much about it because | felt sure that Heath could 
handle things and even if Rickard did write a story for the New York 
papers it wouldn't bother us. Coon Valley is a long piece from New 
York. 


| figured we'd probably seen and heard the last from Rickard. 
But in all my life, I've never been more wrong. 


About midnight or so | woke up with Helen shaking me. "There's 
someone at the door," she said. "Go see who it is." So | shucked into 
my overalls and shoes and lit the lamp and went downstairs to see. 


While I'd been getting dressed there'd been some knocking at the 
door, but as soon as | lit the lamp it quit. | went to the door and 
opened it and there stood Rickard and he wasn't near as chipper as 
he'd been in the morning. "Sorry to get you up," he said, "but it 
seems that I'm lost." 


"You can't be lost," | told him. "There isn't but one road through the 
valley. One end of it ties up to Sixty and the other to Eighty-five. You 
follow the valley road and you're bound to hit one or the other of 
them." 


"I've been driving", he told me, "for the last four hours and | can't find 
either of them." 


"Look," | said, "all you do is drive one way or the other. You can't get 
off the road. Fifteen minutes either way and you're on a state 
highway." | was exasperated with him, for it seemed a silly thing to 
do. And | don't take kindly to being routed out at midnight. 


"But | tell you I'm lost," he said in a sort of desperation and | could 
see that he was close to panic. "The wife is getting scared and the 
kids are dead on their feet..." 


"All right," | told him. "Let me get on my shirt and tie my shoes. I'll get 
you out of here." 


He told me he wanted to get to Sixty, so | got out my car and told him 
to follow me. | was pretty sore about it, but | figured the only thing to 
do was to help him out. He'd upset the valley and the sooner out the 
better. 


| drove for thirty minutes before | began to get confused myself. That 
was twice as long as it should have taken to get out to the highway. 
But the road looked all right and there seemed to be nothing wrong, 
except for the time it took. So | Kept on going. At the end of forty-five 
minutes we were back in front of my place again. | couldn't figure it 
out for the life of me. | got out of my car and went back to Rickard's 
Car. 


"You see what | mean,” he said. 
"We must have got turned around," | said. 


His wife was almost hysterical. "What's going on?" she asked me in 
a high, shrill voice. "What is going on around here?" 


"We'll try again," | said. "We'll drive slower this time so we don't 
make the same mistake." 


| drove slower and this time it took an hour to get back to the farm. 
So we tried for Eighty-five and forty minutes later were right back 
where we started. 


"| give up," | told them. "Get out and come in. We'll fix up some beds. 
You can spend the night and we'll get you out come light." 


| cooked up some coffee and found stuff to make sandwiches while 
Helen fixed up beds to take care of the five of them. "The dog can 
sleep out here in the kitchen," she said. 


| got an apple box and quilt and fixed the dog a bed. The dog was a 
nice little fellow, a wirehair who was full of fun, and the Rickard kids 
were about as fine a bunch of kids as you'd find anywhere. 


Mrs. Rickard was all set to have hysterics, but Helen got her to drink 
some coffee and | wouldn't let them talk about not being able to get 
out. "Come daylight," | told them, "and there'll be nothing to it." 


After breakfast they were considerably calmed down and seemed to 
have no doubt they could find Number Sixty. So they started out 
alone, but in an hour were back again. | took my car and started out 
ahead of them and | don't mind admitting | could feel bare feet 
walking up and down my spine. 


| watched closely and all at once | realized that somehow we were 
headed back into the valley instead of heading out of it. So | stopped 
the car and we turned our cars around and headed back in the right 
direction. But in ten minutes we were turned around again. We tried 
again and this time we fairly crawled, trying to spot the place where 
we got turned around. 


But we could never spot it. 


We went back to my place and | called up Bert and Jingo and asked 
them to come over. 


Both of them tried to lead the Rickards out, one at a time then the 
two of them together, but they were no better at it than | was. Then | 
tried it alone, without the Rickards following me and | had no trouble 
at all. | was out to highway Sixty and back in half an hour. So we 
thought maybe the jinx was broken and | tried to lead out the Rickard 
car, but it was no soap. 


By mid-afternoon we knew the answer. Any of the natives could get 
out of the valley, but the Rickards couldn't. 


Helen put Mrs. Rickard to bed and fed her some sedative and | went 
over to see Heath. 


He was glad to see me and he listened to me, but all the time | was 
talking to him | kept remembering how one time | had wondered if 
maybe he could stretch out time. When | had finished he was silent 
for a while, as if he might have been going over some decision just 
to be certain that it was right. 


"It's a strange business, Calvin," he said finally, "and it doesn't seem 
right the Rickards should be trapped in this valley if they don't want 
to stay here. 


"Yet, it's a fortunate thing for us, actually. Rickard was planning on 
writing a story about us and if he'd written as he planned to, there'd 
been a lot of attention paid us. There would have been a crowd of 
people coming in—other newspapermen and government men and 
people from the universities and the idly curious. They'd have upset 
our lives and some of them would have offered us big sums of 
money for our farms, much more than they're worth, and all of it 
would spoil the valley for us. | don't know about you, but | like the 
valley as it is. It reminds me of... well, of another place." 


"Rickard still can telephone that story," | told him, "or he can mail it 
out. Just keeping Rickard here won't prevent that story being 
printed." 


"Somehow | think it will," he said. "| am fairly certain he won't 
telephone it or send it in the mails." 


| had come half prepared to go to bat for Rickard, but | thought over 
what Heath had pointed out to me and | didn't do it. 


| saw that if there were some principle or power which kept the valley 
healthy and insured good weather and made living pleasant, why, 


then, the rest of the world would be hell-bent to use the same 
principle or power. It might have been selfish of me, but | felt fairly 
certain the principle or power couldn't be spread thin enough to 
cover all the world. And if anyone were to have it, | wanted it kept 
right here, where it rightfully belonged. 


And there was another thing: If the world should learn there was 
such a power or principle and if we couldn't share it or refused to 
share it, then all the world would be sore at us and we'd live in the 
center of a puddle of hatred. 


| went back home and had a talk with Rickard and | didn't try to hide 
anything from him. He was all set to go and have it out with Heath, 
but | advised against it. | pointed out that he didn't have a shred of 
proof and he'd only make himself look silly, for Heath would more 
than likely act as if he didn't know what he was gelling at. After quite 
a tussle, he took my advice. 


The Rickards stayed on at our place for several days and 
occasionally Rickard and | would make a trial run just to test the 
situation out, but there was no change. 


Finally Bert and Jingo came over and we had a council of war with 
the Rickard family. By this time Mrs. Rickard was taking it somewhat 
better and the Rickard kids were happy with the outdoor life and the 
Rickard dog was busily engaged in running all the valley rabbits 
down to skin and bones. 


"There's the old Chandler place up at the head of the valley," said 
Jingo. "No one's been living there for quite a while, but it's in good 
shape. It could be fixed up so it was comfortable." 

"But | can't stay here," protested Rickard. "I can't settle down here." 


"Who said anything about settling down?" asked Bert. "You just got 
to wait it out. Someday whatever is wrong will get straightened out 


and then you can get away." 
"But my job," said Rickard. 


Mrs. Rickard spoke up then. You could see she didn't like the 
Situation any better than he did, but she had that queer, practical, 
everyday logic that a woman at times surprises a man by showing. 
She knew that they were stuck here in the valley and she was out to 
make the best of it. 


"Remember that book you're always threatening to write?" she 
asked. "Maybe this is it." That did it. 


Rickard mooned around for a while, making up his mind, although it 
already was made up. Then he began talking about the peace in the 
valley—the peace and quietness and the lack of hurry—just the 
place to write a book. 


The neighbours got together and fixed up the house on the old 
Chandler place and Rickard called his office and made some excuse 
and got a leave of absence and wrote a letter to his bank, 
transferring whatever funds he had. Then he settled down to write. 


Apparently in his phone calls and his letter-writing he never even 
hinted at the real reason for his staying—perhaps because it would 
have sounded downright silly—for there was no ruckus over his 
failure to go back. 


The valley settled down to its normal life again and it felt good after 
all the uproar. The neighbours shopped for the Rickards and carried 
out from town all the groceries and other things they needed and 
once in a while Rickard took the car and had a try at finding the state 
highways. 


But mostly he wrote and in about a year he sold this book of his. 
Probably you have read it: You Could Hear the Silence. 


Made him a hunk of money. But his New York publishers still are 
going slowly mad trying to understand why he steadfastly refuses to 
stir out of the valley. He has refused lecture tours, has declined 
dinners in his honour and turned down all the other glitter that goes 
with writing a bestseller. 


The book didn't change Rickard at all. By the time he sold it he was 
well liked in the valley and seemed to like everyone—except possibly 
Heath. He stayed rather cold to Heath. He used to do a lot of 
walking, to get exercise, he said, although | think that he thought up 
most of his book out on those walks. And he'd stop by and chew the 
fat when he was out on those walks and that way everyone got to 
know him. He used to talk a lot about when he could get out of the 
valley and all of us were beginning to feel sorry that a time would 
come when he would leave, for the Rickards had turned out to be 
good neighbours. 


There must be something about the valley that brings out the best 
there is in everyone. As | have said before, we have yet to get a bad 
neighbour and that is something most neighbourhoods can't say. 


One day | had stopped on my way from town to talk a while with 
Heath and as we stood talking, up the road came Rickard. You could 
see he wasn't going anywhere, but was just out for a walk. 


He stopped and talked with us for a few minutes, then suddenly he 
said, "You know, we've made up our minds that we would like to stay 
here." 


"Now, that is fine," said Heath. 


"Grace and | were talking about it the other night," said Rickard. 
"About the time when we could get out of here. Then suddenly we 
stopped our talking and looked at one another and we knew right 
then and there we didn't want to leave. It's been so peaceful and the 


kids like the school here so much better than in the city and the 
people are so fine we couldn't bear to leave." 


"I'm glad to hear you say that," Heath told him. "But it seems to me 
you've been sticking pretty close. You ought to take the wife and kids 
in town to see a show." And that was it. It was as simple as all that. 


Life goes on in the valley as it always has, except it's even better 
now. All of us are healthy. We don't even seem to get colds any 
more. When we need rain we get it and when there's need of sun the 
sun is sure to shine. We aren't getting rich, for you can't get rich with 
all this Washington interference, but we're making a right good living. 
Rickard is working on his second book and once in a while | go out 
at night and try to locate the star Heath showed me that evening long 
ago. 


But we still get some publicity now and then. The other night | was 
listening to my favourite newscaster and he had an item he had a lot 
of fun with. 


"Is there really such a place as Coon Valley?" he asked and you 
could hear the chuckle just behind the words. "If there is, the 
government would like to Know about it. The maps insist there is and 
there are statistics on the books that say it's a place where there is 
no sickness, where the climate is ideal, where there's never a crop 
failure—a land of milk and honey. Investigators have gone out to 
seek the truth of this and they can't find the place, although people in 
nearby communities insist there's such a valley. Telephone calls 
have been made to people listed as residents of the valley, but the 
calls can't be completed. Letters have been written to them, but the 
letters are returned to the sender for one or another of the many 
reasons the post office has for non-delivery. Investigators have 
waited in nearby trading centres, but Coon Valley people never came 
to town while the investigators were there. If there is such a place 
and if the things the statistics say of it are true, the government 
would be very interested, for there must be data in the valley that 
could be studied and applied to other sectors. We have no way of 
knowing whether this broadcast can reach the valley—if it is any 


more efficient than investigators or telephone or the postal service. 
But if it does—and if there is such a place as Coon Valley--and if one 
of its residents should be listening, won't he please speak up!" 


He chuckled then, chuckled very briefly, and went on to tell the latest 
rumour about Khrushchev. 


| shut off the radio and sat in my chair and thought about the times 
when for several days no one could find his way out of the valley and 
of the other times when the telephones went dead for no apparent 
reason. And | remembered how we'd talked about it among 
ourselves and wondered if we should speak to Heath about it, but 
had in each case decided not to, since we felt that Heath knew what 
he was doing and that we could trust his judgment. 


It's inconvenient at times, of course, but there are a lot of 
compensations. There hasn't been a magazine salesman in the 
valley for more than a dozen years—nor an insurance salesman, 
either. 


